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WHO- WHAT- 


HIS IS THE GREAT season of the neu- 

trals, or at least of those who may 
be called the professional and belliger- 
ent neutrals. This leaves out, of course, 
the genuine, old-fashioned neutrals like 
Sweden and Switzerland—two nations 
that make a point of being genuinely 


‘nonaligned and manage quite brilliantly 


to be self-supporting with military 
strength great enough to discourage 
potential aggressors. 

The other neutrals could certainly 
not be described as all of one type. But 
a large number of them manage to 
practice what they call positive neu- 
trality. In Belgrade they gave the world 
a sample of their positiveness, which 
seems to be not friendly at all toward 
us and very congenial to the Soviet 
Union. They did, however, take a posi- 
tion of equidistance between ourselves 
and Russia in the sense that they urged 
President Kennedy and Chairman Khru- 
shchev to get together at the earliest 
opportunity. 

In his editorial Max Ascoli finds this 
position rather insulting. All the trou- 
bles that have recently kept the world 
agog come only from one side, and all 
that is needed to relieve the world 
of the present anguished feeling of dan- 
ger is for Khrushchev to stop his threats 
and his blasts. In Max Ascoli’s opinion 
our government has been too lenient 
with these go-betweeners, and _ this 
leniency has invited a number of states- 
men who belong to our coalition to get 
into the act of East-West appeasement. 
An unfortunate example has been that 
of Premier Fanfani of Italy, whose ma- 
jor fault perhaps has been that of going 
to Moscow at all. For what? Now Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium is going there 
too, and we are keeping our fingers 
crossed. 

George Bailey, our Central European 
correspondent, left beleaguered Berlin, 
where he usually works, and went to 
Belgrade to observe the neutrals’ con- 
ference. Mr. Bailey, an old hand in 
Yugoslavian politics, found that Mar- 
shal Tito had gone too far for his own 
good in playing the role of recruiting 
sergeant for the Communist-oriented 
bloc. Mr. Nehru, by comparison, acted 
and talked much more in a spirit of 
true neutrality. . . . Another member 
of our staff, Claire Sterling, went to 
Tunis to get an idea of the messy situa- 
tion there after the bloody fighting of 
July 19. The position of Habib Bour- 
guiba could not exactly be called en- 
viable, and his troubles are probably 
multiplied by his ambition. 
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WHY- 


W™ THE Congressional session 
coming to a close, our Washington 
editor, Douglass Cater, has tried to see 
what we can learn from it. Rather than 
attempt the usual wholesale evaluation 
of the successes and failures the Ken- 
nedy administration has encountered, 
he focused his attention on why the 
education bill failed. The causes, in his 
opinion, have to do not only with the 
passions that have been unleashed }) 
that most controversial bill but also 
with the crisis that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is facing because of thie 
reapportionment of its seats. And as if 
this were not enough, there is also tie 
prospect that the Democratic leader 
of the House, Mr. Sam, who is now 
ailing, may have to be replaced by a 
younger man. .. . When Adam Clayton 
Powell became chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee last 
January, his record had not been one 
to inspire any great confidence from the 
point of view of consistency. It was not 
long, however, before he began to 
demonstrate a skill in—of all things— 
compromise that confounded his critics 
and delighted the administration. As 
Paul Duke shows, however, it is per- 
haps too early to celebrate the emer- 
gence of a “new” Adam Clayton Powell. 
Mr. Duke is with the Washington Bu- 
reau of the Wall Street Journal... . 
Gladys Delmas, an American writer 
who lives in South America, discusses 
the fifty-year-old revolution of our 
nearest neighbor to the South. . . . 
Barbara Carter, a member of our staff, 
has been to Montgomery, Alabama, to 
talk with the Reverend Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy. . . . Richard Mathews, who is 
now studying abroad on a Fulbright 
scholarship, was one of the first west- 
erners to travel among the Angola 
rebels. 


dward T. Chase is a consultant to 
several public-service industries. 
.. . Frederick Gutheim is president of 
the Washington Center for Metropoli- 
tan Studies. . . . Nat Hentoff’s book 
The Jazz Life was published by Dial. ... 
Gore Vidal reviews Carson McCullers 
new novel. . . . Hilton Kramer has writ- 
ten the introduction to a book devoted 
to the paintings of Milton Avery from 
1930 to 1960, which will be published 
by Yoseloff in October. . . . Alfred 
Kazin has recently edited a collection 
of essays for college use, The Open 
Form: Essays for Our Time (Harcoutt, 
Brace). 
Our cover is by Mozelle Thompson. 
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T= great private libraries of the past have bequeathed to us rare and 
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are today priceless treasures found only in museums and in the libraries of 
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AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS ONLY. The Library distributes these volumes to mem- 
bers only for just $3.65 each. These beautiful editions are not for sale any- 
place else. You will receive an advance notice each month of the forthcoming 
release. If you do not want it, simply notify us and it will not be sent; other- 
wise, it will come to you for only $3.65 plus small shipping charge. Your 
sole obligation as a trial member is to accept as few as four selections during 
the coming twelve months, after which you may resign at any time. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Send for your three free volumes today. If you are 
not overwhelmed by their beauty and value, return them in 7 days and that 
will end the matter. Or, keep all three free and become a Library member. 
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from this exciting new list of 54 superb recordings! 


5. The biggest-selling 
classical L.P. of all 
time. ““The record to 
own.”’—High Fidelity. 
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CE 
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224. “One of the 
outstanding perform- 
ances of our time...” 
~High Fidelity. 
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brilliant piano con- 
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of recorded music. 
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if you join the new RCA Victor Record Club now and agree to purchase only 5 records during the year ahead 


300. Melodious 316. 
movements from con- 
certos by 
Grieg, Beethoven, etc. 


331. Perfect blend of ww * .: 
excellent musicianship 
ond most 
direction. 


HIS EXCITING new plan offers you the finest 

stereo or hi-fi music being recorded today—for far 
less money than you would normally pay. It helps you 
build your record library carefully, completely. Now 
that Reader’s Digest Music, Inc. has become exclusive 
agent for the new RCA Victor Record Club, we invite 
you to enjoy these seven advantages of membership: 
1. Upon jo » you may have any 5 records for 
only 37'%2¢ each (44¢ each including handling and 
postage). You select one record FREE for each two 
you buy after fulfilling your introductory agreement — 
with a tremendous range of music from which to choose 
your dividends. 
2. A brand-new magazine, Reader's Digest Music 
Guide, is sent FREE each month, to help you build— 
easily and economically—a collection to suit your 
every musical taste and interest. 
3. You get the widest possible choice in selections 

. symphonies or popular, Broadway or classical, jazz 
or opera .. . several hundred each year from the world- 
famous RCA catalog. You get music performed by the 
world’s greatest musicians—Arturo Toscanini; Perry 
Como, Artur Rubinstein, Harry Belafonte, Van 
Cliburn, Glenn Miller—and hundreds of others. 
4. Further, the records selected by Digest and RCA 
Victor music experts are pre-tested with panels of Club 
members themselves to assure they are ones Club 
members most want to own. 
5. You can also acquire —at amazingly low prices 
—special records made exclusively for Club mem- 
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“A compendium 276. 
of marvels—sublime”’ 
says The Reporter. 
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314. Saturday Review 
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RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Stereo or Regular L.P. 


273. Bold excitement 


315. Electronic stereo 


Price Per Record 


$x y 5 


for only 


bers. These great symphonies, waltzes, concertos, the 
music of Gershwin, Sousa, Broadway, Hollywood are 
performed by leading U.S. and European artists— 
superbly recorded by RCA to meet the exacting stani- 
ards of Reader’s Digest Music. 

6. You'll like this convenient, error-free “armchai;” 
shopping plan that lets you pay for your records aft.r 
receiving them and while enjoying them. 

7. And your satisfaction is doubly assured by both 
Reader’s Digest and RCA Victor. 


How The Club Brings You 
The World’s Best Music 


Each month you will be offered a Featured Selection. 
the record chosen by Digest music experts, then tested 
with pane! members. You are always offered the most 
wanted record in the Division you choose when you 
join—either Popular or Classical. If you want this 
record, do nothing. It will come to you automatically, 
billed at the Manufacturer’s Nationally Advertised 
Prices (usually $3.98 for Popular, $4.98 for Classical: 
stereo an additional $1.00), plus a small charge for 
handling and postage. Or, you may choose any other 
record you wish from either Division, or take none 
at all that particular month. 

Shown on these pages are records typical of the high 
quality and unusual variety available through the 
new RCA Victor Record Club. Get the five you want 
most for only $1.87. To begin enjoying the many bene- 
fits of membership, fill in and mail the coupon today. 
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Grand Marnier 


France's noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for 
our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. 
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| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $30,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. ¥. BM 9-26 
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SCIENCE 


To the Editor: David Bergamini (“Gov- 
ernment by Computers?” The Re- 
porter, August 17) has certainly cov- 
ered the field of computer uses, and | 
think his views are worthwhile. Jn 
particular, I agree with his concluding 
statement to the effect that machincs 
will not become the masters of man. | 
believe that such devices as electronic 
computers provide a means throug) 
which the drudgery of work can be 1 - 
moved and man can have more time 
for thinking and mastering his own 
destiny. 

Artuur K. Watson, President 

I.B.M. World Trade Corporation 

New York 


To the Editor: Mr. Bergamini con- 
demns what he terms a good deal of 
silence from industrial and government 
computer men about the Utopian pos- 
sibilities of computers. He attributes 
this silence in part to a mistrust of “the 
quick hysteria and deep ignorance 
about all things automatic’ that is ex- 
hibited by “liberally educated journal- 
ists, politicians, and labor leaders.” He 
concludes that, whoever might be at 
fault, the subject needs airing. 

Unfortunately, he has taken himself 
quite literally and in at least two in- 
stances has contributed air rather than 
facts to the discussion. First, it is not a 
fact that a group under me at this uni- 
versity “has developed a technique of 
mathematical analysis that will enable 
machines to translate any human or 
machine language into any other.” 

A much more serious lapse from the 
factual is the statement that the 
STRETCH computer at Los Alamos 
enabled the United States to carry out 
nuclear tests throughout the latter part 
of the test suspension without actually 
detonating any bombs. To the best of 
my ween eg STRETCH did not go 
into operation at Los Alamos until a 
month or two ago, a span of time hard- § 
ly commensurate with “the latter part 
of the test suspension,” and in any 
case, no work of the type described 
has been carried out on this machine at 
all. In this light, the statement that 
“unless the Russians have been testing 
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in secret, STRETCH has enabled the 
United States to maintain its position in 
the development of nuclear armaments 
without cheating during the voluntary 
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Favor yourself with undador the classic 


brandy of Spain. Merge with ice, lemon and sugar. Then 
relish the taste. You'll find it pleasing, too, in a pony or ina 
Coffee Royale. Pedro Domecq Spanish Brandies, 86 proof. 
Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N.Y. 




















ANY BOOK 


No matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. “Name the 
book—we’ll find it.” Fiction or non-fiction. 
All authors, subjects. Free search—courte- 
ous service—no obligation to buy. 
BOOKS-ON-FILE, Dept. R-5 
Union City, New Jersey 
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CLASSIC JAZZ 


WITH 6O JAZZ RECORDINGS ON 5 12” LP’s 
PUBLISHED AT $25 — NOW ONLY $9,95 


Armstrong, Morton, Oliver, Beiderbecke, Waller, 
Bechet and hundreds more. 5 hours playing time. 

Plus illustrated book by Charles £. Smith with 
discographical notes and index of musicians and se- 
lections. A collector’s item. Handsomely boxed. Send 
only $9.95 to Publishers Central Bureau, Dept. CJ-19 
100 E. 29 St., N.Y. 16. Postage extra on C.OD.’s. 
Refund in 10 days if not delighted. 














Oettinger a year ago that “predictive 
analysis” would work on all “nested” 
languages and that all languages ap- 






peared to be nested. He indicated op- 
timism at that time that analysis could 
eventually be used to enable machines 
to translate from any language to any 
other language. 

As to the use of STRETCH, it is 
true that it has been operating for a 
very short time. But whether or not 
STRETCH has actually been used to 
simulate weapons testing, the IBM 
7090 was used for such simulations 
before STRETCH was built; and be- 
fore the IBM 7090, various other com- 
puters had been so employed for sev- 
eral years with increasing degrees of 
refinement. 
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ART 

To the Editor: The rhetoric of André 
Malraux is undeniably persuasive. For 
something like a decade the catch oo 
phrase “the museum without walls,” 
with its implications of easy, limitless 
access to the secrets of all art, has so 
beguiled critics and reviewers that j0- 
body seems to have taken it into his 
head to question the validity of the 
concept. Still, it is discouraging to find 
as original and perceptive a writer as 
George Steiner blowing M. Malraux's 
sonorous horn at this late date. 

At the outset of his review of Sumer, 
The Dawn of Art (The Reporter, Au- 
gust 17), Mr. Steiner notes: “In early 
art a statue is not primarily a repre- 
sentation. It is a reality, often mysteri- 
ous and terrifying . . . It is not an imi- 
tation of a demon or a lion, but the | James 
demon and beast itself.” The statue of | Me 
a god, Mr. Steiner goes on to say. “*: | detach 









worshiped not as a symbol but as the | Sphe 
actual divine presence. Some ; 

graphs later Mr. Steiner reveals his own § MON } 
authentically Sumerian attitude when yo 


he tells us “the camera and modem 
techniques of color reproduction have 
brought even the most remote and 
esoteric art forms within the compass 
of ordinary men.” For Mr. Steiner, as 
for M. Malraux, there is an almost 
primitive confusion of reality (the orig- 
inal work of art) and representation 
(the photographic reproduction); and 
both seem all too aan to worship the 
latter not as a symbol but as the actual 
divine presence. The obvious fact, 
though, is that the camera and color 
reproduction are incapable of bringing 
even the most familiar and understan¢- 
able art forms within anyone’s com 
pass in any meaningful sense. 

A work of visual art must be seen 
to fall within the compass of any man, 
ordinary or extraordinary—just as 4 
work of culinary art must be tasted to 
be appreciated. No matter how sophis- 


















ticate the techniques of color rept & seven py 
duction may become (and they sti: ff ¢dited w 
have a long way to go), we are not see: oom. 
ing the work of art itself when we vie" these are 
a color plate of a painting or statue. ff Serf’ 

The photographic reproduction has ff "rds; oth 





its functions and isn’t to be despised: 
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but when a second-story man goes to 
all the trouble of breaking into a heav- 
ily guarded museum to make off with 
a job lot of Cézanne originals, he is 
displaying a much firmer grasp of the 
essential difference between reality and 
symbol than either Mr. Steiner or M 
Malraux seems to possess. 

Jay Jacoss 

Croix St.-Hippolyte 

par Ra Relies Arik: 
Bouches du Rhéne 
France 


LAW 

To the Editor: Anthony Lewis (°\ 
New Lineup on the Supreme Court.” 
The Reporter, August 17) provides val- 
uable insight into one of the great 
problems of our day. The decisioi\s 
discussed in the article relate to tli 
extent to which a citizen has the rig)it 
to advocate or participate in the vio- 
lent overthrow of the United Statis 
government vs. the right of the goveri- 
ment to defend itself against violeit 
overthrow. 

If a case involved the right of an in- 
dividual to advocate nonviolent change 
of his government, the Court would 
line up nine to zero. 

As for me, I'm with Justice Harlan, 
who says that the government must 
have moderate rights of self-defense 
against a world-wide conspiracy. 

LyMAN K. PETERSON 
Long Beach, California 


To the Editor: An excellent analysis 
of the current division in the Supreme 
Court is marred by a concluding plea 
that the gener embark upon “an un- 
emotional, unabusive, unpolarized, law- 
yerlike course through the terrible 
tests of governmental power and indi- 
vidual rights that now confront them.” 
The existence and articulation of com- 
peting ideas serve as living proof of the 
open society. The reflection of these di- 
visions in our national governmental 
institutions serves to remind us that the 
democratic process has not atrophied. 
The insidious fable that Supreme Court 
Justices are, or ought to be, divorced 
from societal divisions is, on the one 
hand, an insult to intelligence, and, on 
the other, at odds with the democratic 
spirit of our institutions. 

LAWRENCE PARKUS 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York 


To the Editor: It seems to me that the 
“argument about the alleged change of 
direction in the Supreme Court's atti- 
tudes on the question of political free- 
dom,” as reviewed by Anthony Lewis, 
should be clarified by examining the 
argument in the light of the theory 
suggested by Thurman Arnold, that 
courts are devices for the dramatic 
celebration of the truth of two con- 
flicting ideas in both of which the pub- 
lic believes. 

Wiuiam H. C. Newserry 

West Haven, Connecticut 
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Save as much as *27* 


with this Introductory Offer from 
the Marboro Book Club 





Any 3 for 


$ Q5 with a 


UP TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS — yours for only $3.95 —(and such books! ). 
The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 
for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 


ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


readers who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
teaders who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50°% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
important savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
selections (or alternates) accepted ‘after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


can start saving today. 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 


Remember you’ll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


today while offer lasts. 


, 








TROPIC OF CANCER 
By Henry Miller 


The long-awaited first Ameri- 
can edition of an interna- 
tional classic. The complete 
text with an Introduction by 
Karl Shapiro and a Preface 
by Anais Nin. “One of the 
most significant contributions 
to the literature of our time.” 
—Sir Herbert Read. 

List Price $7.50 














JAPANESE INN. By Oliver Statler. “A strangely beau- 
tiful book....Sheer delight.”—San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. “A magnificent piece of writing. One of the most 
beautiful books to be published this year.”"—James A. 
Michener. Illustrated with prints, woodcuts and 
drawings. List Price $6.50 
THE LAST OF THE JUST. By Andre’ Schwarz-Bart. “A 
monumental masterpiece, Has the epic quality of The 
Wall, the universality of The Diary of Anne Frank,.””’— 


Saturday Review. Winner of the Prix Goncourt. 


List Price $4.95 
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MAN, GOD AND MAGIC. By Ivar Lissner, avthor of 
The Living Past. The epic story of the search to dis- 
cover the religion of prehistoric man... his rites and prac- 
tices, his beliefs, and his forgotten God. 118 photographs. 

List Price $5.95 
THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. C ion volume to The Greek 


Experience, List Price $6.50 
STUDIED MAN. By Abram Kardiner and Edward 


Preble. The great thinkers, from Darwin and Freud to 
Benedict and Malinowski, who shaped our view of modern 


. List Price $5.00 
; EROTIC IN LITERATURE. By David Loth. A his- 


orical survey of pornography as delightful as it is 
discreet. “Actually adds a new important dimension 
the whole question,..A new, exciting, approach.” 
Morris L. Ernst, List Price $5.95 





TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 
LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Illus- 


trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 


List Price $6.00 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today’s 


realities. Combined List Price $7.00 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By Albert W. 
Levi. The dilemma of modern man as exemplified in 
Sartre, Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and 


Lenin. List Price $7.50 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 


distinguished American quarterly. Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm. List Price $7.95 


GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “‘A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”— 
Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 





THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
Theodor H. Gaster. A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 
recent discoveries in anth 


ro- 
pology. List Price $8.50 
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A READER'S GUIDE TO LITERARY TERMS. By Karl 
Beckson and Arthur Ganz. An invaluable guide to all 
literary terms in dictionary form, organized and cross. 
referenced for easy use. List Price $4.95 





The complete fifteen-dollar 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF MYTHOLOGY 


Introduction by Robert Graves. The only com- 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. Illustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial Objects, 
many rarely seen by Western eyes. 814” x 
1144”. 868 illustrations, some in full color. 


List Price $15.00 











NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW* 


* But, if you enclose $3.95 with this cou. 
pon you get an even bigger bargain— 
three books of your choice PLUS a FREE 
copy of Vance Packard's influential best- 
seller, THE WASTEMAKERS (our way 
of thanking you for making our book- 


keeping easier). 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a trial* member of the 
Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only $3.95. 
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Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. 

T enclose $3.95. Club will pay shipping and you 
will include my free copy of THE WASTEMAKERS 
by Vance Packard. 


Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as few 
as four additional books (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE___STATE. 


GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 dsys and your membership will be 
cancelled. MR-774 
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PENETRATING VIEWS 
OF TWO AREAS 
THE WORLD 
IS WATCHING 





The Emerging 
South 


By THomas D. Crark. Here 
is America’s South in its great 
moment of change—an au- 
thoritative study of the social 
and economic revolution 
which has occurred in the 
South since 1920, as seen by 
one of its foremost historians. 
“No one who wishes to under- 
stand the South as it really is 
today can afford to miss this 
book.” 

— JONATHAN DaNIELs. $6.00 


The Foundations 
of Freedom 


LAW AND GOVERNMENT 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


By D. V. Cowen. An Advo- 
cate of South Africa’s 
Supreme Court thoroughly 
analyzes the possibility of 
building a stable society in 
southern Africa. Professor 
Cowen discusses the decay of 
civil liberty in South Africa 
and suggests what would be 
needed to realize the basic 
ideals of good government in 
a society burdened with pov- 
erty and ignorance. $7.00 


Multi-Racial 
South Africa 


By Z. J. DE BEER. One of the 
founders of South Africa’s 
Progressive Party — working 
for full civil liberties for all ~ 
shows how the two prevalent 
views of separate development 
can be reconciled and what 
sort of ultimate compromise 
may be brought about by the 
clash of political forces. $1.50 
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THE REPORTER'S NOTES 


The Brazilian Enigma 


Sometimes historic events occur that 
affect the lives of millions and yet 
have the quality of which dreams are 
made. You can collect any number of 
ascertained facts about these events 
and statistical figures and eyewit- 
ness reports. Yet the more you learn, 
the less you know about the indispu- 
table causes—the real why—of what 
occurred. 

One such event, we think, was the 
resignation, on August 25, of Janio 
Quadros from the presidency of the 
Brazilian Republic—an utterly unex- 
pected act that plunged the country 
into a turmoil from which somehow 
it emerged, on September 7, when 
Vice-President Joao Goulart was 
inaugurated as president. 

Quadros had been elected with the 
largest plurality in any Brazilian 
presidential election. He had run on 
a platform that promised the people 
—all of the people, high and low— 
only hardships and sacrifices. The 
cost of living would go much higher 
and the average level of income 
would remain the same but the cur- 
rency would be stabilized. No sooner 
had Quadros come to power than he 
lived up to all his promises. The peo- 
ple knew Quadros would do it; in- 
deed, they had elected him because 
they wanted to have their house put 
in order. They wanted to have it 
cleaned, and the broom that had 
been Quadros’ symbol during his 
campaign went to work with savage 


| fury. Government workers had to do 


what their contracts of employment 
exacted of them, or else they had to 
go. A lot of them quit. Quadros 
seemed to be omnipresent, to know 
about everyone who was loafing or 
overfond of imported luxury items 
Or an expert at cutting corners. 

He certainly knew how the poor 
people live, for he was born one of 
them. His ascetic dedication to the 
people—the plain people whom, as 
Lincoln put it, God must love for he 
made so many of them—was thor- 
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oughly Lincolnesque. In fact, h: 
worshiped the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln and, as far as it is possible 
to know, did not care much for an\ 
other North American, dead or alive. 

He was a sort of Herbert Hoover 
in domestic economic affairs, and a 
Henry Wallace (1948 model) in intey- 
national politics. The great majority 
of the people of Brazil found this 
strange blend entirely to their liking. 
The cruzeiro, that currency which 
for too many years had seemed to 
be made of the most inflatable rub- 
ber, turned into a hard, highly re- 
spected medium of exchange. Of 
course Quadros had enemies, both at 
home and abroad. But he had asked 
for them, and he was popular just 
because of the enemies he had made. 

During the last weeks before he 
resigned, he seemed to many to be 
overacting, too fussy about the petti- 
est details of housekeeping, some- 
how incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween what is essential to the 
exercise of presidential power and 
what is trifling. He had to be in 
charge of everything. A few of his 
acts offended that ever-alert sense of 
humor and of proportion so charac- 
teristic of the Brazilians. The most 
startling of these queer things was to 
confer on Che Guevara the highest 
decoration the Brazilians can offer 
to a foreigner who has done great 
things for their country. But even 
the criticisms meant that Quadros, 
his virtues and his antics, was re- 
ceiving the familiar treatment ac- 
corded to a leader in a free country. 

No one, but literally no one, was 
in any way prepared for his resigna- 
tion, The nation was stunned, incred- 
ulous at first, and then came to ac- 
cept his disappearance from public 
life as decisively as it had accepted 
his program. There was no move- 
ment to call him back. His action re- 
mained a mystery, but the desire to 
solve that mystery has not led to any 
wish that he retrace his steps and 
start over again. Quadros is gone. 

A strange man, certainly, and 4 
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This lavish and exciting home library of the great 
writings of the law demonstrates that the law is 
above no one’s head—that it is the stuff of life 
and literature. 


THE WORLD OF LAW presents a panorama of the 
law through history. Here are those who practice 
the law, and those who preach it; those who make 
it, those who break it; those who write it and 
those who write about it. Here are essays, opin- 
jons, stories, plays, transcripts of testimony, and 
records of famous trials—all magnificently dis- 
playing the drama and excitement of the law. 


Ephraim London, the editor, is responsible for 
the scope and excellence of THE WORLD OF 
LAW. One of America’s most eminent constitu- 
tional lawyers, in recent years he has appeared 
in a succession of precedent-making cases, in- 
cluding the Dachau trial, the Miracle case, and 
the Lady Chatterley’s Lover movie case. 


What a wealth of entertainment and stimulation 
awaits the reader of these two superb volumes: 
Rabelais’ rowdy legal humor... Robert Jackson’s 
gripping summation, at Nuremberg, of human- 
ity’s case against the Nazis ... the complete text 


of Terrence Rattigan’s international hit play The 
Winslow Boy ... actual transcripts from the trials 
of Oscar Wilde, Joan of Arc, and Emile Zola... 
great tales from Cervantes, Balzac, Chekhov, 
Dickens, and Faulkner . . . memorable opinions 
eloquently expressed by Brandeis, Learned Hand, 
Felix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., and other titans of the law 
. .- Albert Camus’ extensive and devastating in- 
dictment of capital punishment, Reflections on 
the Guillotine. Every mood and aspect of the law 
is represented in the two comprehensive volumes 
that comprise THE WORLD OF LAW. 





Among Others Represented Clarence Darrow e W. H. Auden e Daniel Webster e Gandhi e Henry Miller Francis Bacon e Herman Melville « Luigi Pirandello e Henry James 
Mark Twain ¢ Frank O'Connor e Agatha Christie e Sholom Aleichem e Damon Runyon e Sheridan Le Fanu e Robert Benchley e H. L. Mencken Guy de Maupassant e Herman Wouk 
he Jonathan Swift « George Bernard Shaw « Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. ¢ Lewis Carroll « O’Henry e Samuel Johnson e W. Somerset Maugham e Michel de Montaigne e and many more 
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It’s a wonderful fact of this back-to- 
campus season that a class of millions 
will attend lectures at home—in front 
of television screens. This fall, net- 
works will carry college-level courses 
from coast to coast, in government, 
biology, and mathematics—and local 
stations will present others ranging 
from geology to comparative religion. 


You can be your own dean of admis- 
sions—without restrictions as to age, 
sex, previous education, or even the 
clothes you wear in the classroom. 
You will join gifted teachers in a richly 
rewarding form of audience participa- 
tion—the active seeing and hearing of 
the learning process. 


And television will also support the 
education of a country through such 
programs as “Adlai Stevenson Re- 
ports,” “Camera Three,” “Close-Up!” 
“Expedition!” “Meet the Professor,” 
“‘The Twentieth Century,” “Update,” 
“Wisdom,” and many others. 


Choose your favorite courses in the 
curriculum of your own living room. 
Join a captivated, non-captive student 
body in exciting and challenging ad- 
ventures of the mind. 


Television Information Office 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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remarkable people. The man with 
the Chaplinesque look on his face 
has given to his career the incongru- 
ous ending of some of the late Chap- 
lin movies. Some people have talked 
of a nervous breakdown—an ex- 
planation we do not like to pursue, 
for every man in public life is en- 
titled to his privacy when he gives 
up public life. 

What is much less of a mystery, 
however, is the extraordinary char- 
acter of the Brazilian nation. These 
Portuguese-speaking Latin Ameri- 
cans seem to be hell-bent on prov- 
ing over and over again that they 
are radically different from their 
neighbors. Over and over again, they 
have flirted with a revolution but 
they have never had an honest-to- 
God one. They go to the brink of 
civil war, and then they stop. This 
time, too, they have managed to 
patch up a compromise and are try- 
ing to make the best they can of a 
national leader whose leadership 
they don’t seem to trust. Will they 
succeed? 

Their extraordinary self-control 
entitles them to the respect of all 
the other nations, just as Janio 
Quadros is entitled to the oblivion 
he has wished on himself. 


Strom’s Minutewomen 


Senator Strom Thurmond (D., South 
Carolina) has been deeply disturbed 
by reports that the Defense Depart- 
ment has not only been curbing mili- 
tary participation in partisan politi- 
cal gatherings that are sometimes 
known as “anti-Communist crusades” 
but also trimming the speeches of 
all personnel in order to keep them 
in line with administration policy. 
Early in August the senator intro- 
duced a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and more recently the Senate 
Armed Services Committee held two 
days of hearings on the subject with 
Senator Thurmond as chief ques- 
tioner and Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara as witness. A good 
part of the first day was spent get- 
ting at the vital truth about Secre- 
tary McNamara’s attitude toward 
Communism. “Do you think the 
Communists want to take over the 
world?” the senator demanded. “I 
certainly do,” said the Secretary of 
Defense. Does he think that Com- 
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munist infiltration extends “through- 
out the far corners of the globe?” 
“Yes sir, I do,” came the answer. 

In addition to producing such rev- 
elations, Senator Thurmond had 
some probing questions to ask about 
the censorship of General Arthur G. 
Trudeau’s speeches. Why had such 
lines as “Communist conspiracy di- 
rected toward absolute domination 
of the world” and “insidious ideology 
of world Communism” been deleted? 
Was there not a pattern of removing 
such tough talk from the remarks of 
Pentagon personnel? As a matter of 
fact, there was not, the Secretary 
contended, and proceeded to spend 
part of his afternoon furnishing ex- 
amples of tough talk in the recent 
speeches of General Lemnitzer, Ad- 
miral Burke, Paul Nitze, and others. 
There was “Communist tyranny” for 
example, “implacable foe,’ and “the 
challenge of godless Communism,” 
and “the insidious cancer of Commu- 
nism.” 

Wasn't that enough for Senator 
Thurmond? Apparently not. Con- 
vinced that “some little civilian as- 
sistant over there in the Pentagon,” 
as he put it, was indulging in wan- 
ton censorship to the detriment of 
the nation, he demanded that Sec- 
retary McNamara produce the fifteen 
hundred speeches that had been re- 
ceived since he took office along with 
all the deletions and the names of 
those who had done the specific 
deleting. When McNamara offered 
to provide a list of all those who 
worked on the clearance program 
but declined to specify who had 
done what, insisting that the final 
responsibility was his own, the sen- 
ator angrily renewed his demands. 
He was not moved to learn that all 
those involved enjoyed proper se- 
curity clearance, that the Pentagon 
officer on whom McNamara relied in 
such matters had been highly rec- 
ommended by J. Edgar Hoover, or 
that McNamara had no suspicions of 
subversion on his staff. Why, the 
senator went on to inquire, were not 
such films as Operation Abolition 
used in troop indoctrination? 


Howe WELL the nation’s troops 

may be indoctrinated, there was 
no question in the minds of those 
present about the indoctrination of 
Senator Thurmond’s troops, a small 
army of housewives and dowagers 
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In October . . . Some Television 


Programs of Special Interest 
pte, are are current N. Y. Time) 


“The Life of Ernest Hemingway” 

A biographical study, with dramatized 
excerpts from his works. 

Sunday, October 1 (10-11 PM) 


“The Mysterious Deep” 
The sea’s potential yield for mankind. 
Sunday, October 1 and 8 (6-6:30 PM) 


“World Series Preview” 
Tuesday, October 3 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Brandenburg Gate’’ 
Drama set against the Berlin crisis. 
Wednesday, October 4 (10-11 PM) 


“The Spiral Staircase” 
Dramatization based on the motion picture. 
Wednesday, October 4 (10-11 PM) 


“Sound of the Sixties” 

Our way of life in the next decade. Producer, 
Dore Schary; with John Daly, Art Carney, 
Tony Randall and Andre Previn. 
Monday, October 9 (10-11 PM) 


“People Need People” 

Original drama of conflict in a psychiatri¢ 
experiment. 

Tuesday, October 10 (10-11 PM) 


“Feathertop” 
Musical based on a story by Hawthorne. 
Thursday, October 19 (8:30-9:30 PM) 


“Macbeth” 

Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson in @ 
repeat presentation. 

Friday, October 20 (8:30-10:30 PM) 


“Merrily We Roll Along” 

Groucho Marx narrates the story of Ameri- 
ca’s love affair with the automobile. 
Sunday, October 22 (10-11 PM) 


“The Dispossessed” 

The American Indian’s struggle for citizen- 
ship; an original drama by Saul Levitt. 
Tuesday, October 24 (10-11 PM) 


“The Power and the Glory” 

Laurence Olivier in a new adaptation of the 
novel by Graham Greene. 

Sunday, October 29 (9-11 PM) 


“Russian Assault on the Antarctic” 
Exclusive films of the first Soviet base on 
the treacherous ice shelf. 

Monday, October 30 (7-7:30 PM) 


Regularly Scheduled 
Mon.-Fri.: Contemporary Mathematics 
American Government 
The New Biology 
Mondays: Expedition! 
Tuesdays: | Close-Up! [Alternate weeks} 
Wednesdays: David Brimkley’s Journal 
Thursdays: CBS Reports 
Fridays Eyewitness 
Frank McGee’s Here & Now 
Saturdays: Update 
Accent 
Sundays; Camera Three 
Meet the Professor 
Washington Conversation. 
Directions ’62 
Adlai Stevenson Reports/ 


Issues and Answers 
Patterns in Music 
Wisdom 
Chet Huntley Reporting 
The Twentieth Century 
Meet the Press 
1, 2, 3—Go! 
Walt Disney’s Wonderful 
World of Color 
Note: Times, programs, titles, and casts are subs 
ject to prmeg ce consult local listings. 


Television Information Office 
666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y, 
















McGraw-Hill Invites 
You to Participate, as a Sc 
Privileged Charter Subscriber, 

in One of the Great Cultural Achievements 

of Twentieth Century Man 







A MONUMENTAL 15-VOLUME GALLERY 


containing 


| 16,000 Works of Art 


2,000 Objects in Full Color 
and 14,000 Black and 
White Reproductions . . . 
Many Subjects Never Be- 
fore Reproduced Any- 


where . . . Approximately 
13,000 Pages of Text and 
Pictures . . . Thousands of 


Line Drawings, Maps and 
Plans . . . 1,000 Major En- 
tries, Many Subdivided 
into Numerous Individual 
References . . . 200 Histori- 
cal Articles Covering over 
20,000 Years. Over 550 
Biographies of Major Art- 
ists... Hundreds of Con- 
tributors from 45 Coun- 
tries of the World. 


MAIL ATTACHED POST CARD 


if card has been removed, mai/ coupon below 





The Bath, 
by Mary Cassatt, 
beloved American painter. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


To: Encyclopedia of World Art 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
327 West 41 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your color Prospectus on 
the Encyclopedia of World Art, with full 
details of the set and budget terms for 
Charter Subscribers. No obligation, of 
course. 
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A Vast Panorama of Man’s Great Creative Achievements, Revealed in 
Thousands of Definitive Articles and Lifelike Reproductions. Every Culture 
Every Major Movement and Figure in Art, from A to Z, is Represented. 


] N EXTRAORDINARY new pub- 
lishing project — greater in 
dimension and significance 
than any similar project 
seen in our time — is meeting with wide 
acclaim. It embraces, in 15 volumes of 
surpassing beauty, interest and useful- 
ness, all of man’s great creative achieve- 
ments in the visual arts through the 
centuries. 


In hundreds of factual articles and 
over 7,000 full-page plates (depicting 
more than 16,000 works of art), the 
new ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART 
puts into your hands not only our great 
heritage of paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture — but every art from armor to 
textiles, costumes to tapestry, fashions 
and furniture, puppets and stained 
glass, jewelry and silver, modern pho- 
tography, landscape architecture, in- 
dustrial design, and much more. 


An Unusual “Pay-As-You-Go” 
Subscription Plan 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART is 
the joint enterprise of the Institute for 
Cultural Collaboration of Rome and 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company of 
New York. The Institute is an organi- 
zation established for the specific pur- 
pose of publishing major reference 
works requiring international planning 
and contributions. 


Supporting the Institute are the Gior- 
gio Cini Foundation of Venice and the 
famous Florentine publishers, G. C. 
Sansoni, who are responsible for the 
printing. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
is pub‘:shing the English language edi- 
tic~ ‘ii New York, Toronto and London. 





“An essential possession 
for anyone with a serious personal 
or professional interest in art” 


“The Encyclopedia of World Art is 


a work to be explored, studied and 
enjoyed...The dazzling array of 
color plates is more than a supple- 
ment to its text; it is an essential part 
of the work, serving as a veritable 
storehouse, a unique treasury of ar- 
tistic objects and artifacts, many of 
which have never been reproduced 
before... These plates bring together 
a stunning collection of images re- 
cording man’s artistic activity during 
the past 200 centuries.” 



















“A great landmark in 


“Packed with Wonders” 


Harvey Einbinder, Saturday Review. 


art publication...a 


monumental undertaking 


Dorothy Adlow, 
Christian Science Monitor 
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John Canaday, 
New York Times Book Review 


Notwithstanding these great re 
sources, it is a physical impossibility tq 
produce all fifteen volumes of this lav 
ish Encyclopedia in one printing. The 
first four of these volumes are delivered 
initially; the balance are to be issued 
one at a time, at the rate of three 4 
year. You may therefore easily budge 
your purchase in small payments ex 
tending over the full period required 
to complete the set. 


Charter Subscriber’s Privileges 


By subscribing now, you will be pr 
tected against price increases as the 15 
volume set progresses toward comple 
tion. Further, when all sets are dis 













tributed, the Encyclopedia is almos 
certain to command a premium pric¢ 


Not many Americans will have th 
privilege of possessing this superb wor 
As a member of such a unique grouft 
you will own what in a few years ma 
well be a most sought-after collector 
item. Fewer than 2,000 sets of thé 
first printing are still available in th 
United States. Subscriptions have beet 
received from libraries, schools, un 
Versities, art institutions, etc. The ¢ 
traordinary reception by reviewers, co! 
lectors, art critics, as well as subscri 
ers, indicates that reservations ma 
soon account for the remaining set 


To learn more about the Encyc! 
PEDIA OF WORLD ArT, mail the attach 
card for a colorful Prospectus and f 
details of our Charter Subscriber's offe 
No postage required. This inquiry ¥! 
not obligate you in any way. McGra 
Hill Book Company, 327 West 41 St 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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who were very much in evidence in 
the public gallery wearing paper tags 
in support of Thurmond’s investiga- 
tion and General Edwin Walker's 
“pro-blue” program. They were such 
well-trained soldiers, in fact, that for 
the most part they declined to reveal 
to the press even their names, ranks, 
or serial numbers in whatever or- 
ganization it was they represented. 
Tm just a mother,” one told us. 
‘Tm just an American,” said another; 
“our program is for Americanism. 
Is there something wrong with that?” 
As McNamara prepared to read a 
statement for the television cameras, 
she scurried around the group; “Boo 
when he talks,” she instructed. 
Some of the ladies accosted the 
Secretary himself as he was packing 
up his briefcase to leave for lunch 
and continued the inquiry on their 
own. What was wrong with Commu- 
nism on the Map? one lady wanted 
to know. The Department had a bet- 
ter film prepared on the subject with 
Edward R. Murrow, McNamara re- 
plied. Had she seen it? “Edward R. 
Murrow, he couldn’t put out a good 
film,” said the lady. “He’s a Pink.” 
Later in the day it turned out that 
Senator Thurmond had seen the film 
in question and had the goods on it 
too. “I have seen the film and it re- 
fers to Communist aggression,” he 


complained. “It does not refer to 
Communism. Communist aggression 
is all it refers to.” 

And so it went on for two days. 
During the week that the hearings 
took place, the Soviet Union con- 
tinued testing, we announced our in- 
tention to resume limited tests, and 
the decisions to call up additional 
reserves and increase our European 
garrison by forty thousand men were 
made public. 

How much time Secretary McNa- 
mara was able to devote to such 
matters is not clear. He had to 
spend at least five days preparing for 
his interrogation. He rose at four- 
thirty on the morning of the first 
hearing and, except for a two-hour 
luncheon recess, testified from ten 
o'clock until six, at which time he 
returned to the Pentagon to work. 
He was up the next morning at four- 
thirty and back on the stand at ten. 

Having seen Senator Thurmond’s 
brand of “anti-Communism” in ac- 
tion, we are still convinced that 
the enemy is to be found in the 
Kremlin rather than the Pentagon, 
and we are reassured to know that 
a man of Secretary McNamara’s hon- 
or, practicality (and heroic polite- 
ness) is in charge of the nation’s 
defense. We only wish he could give 
all of his time to the job. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 


“Fallout shelter builders strive hard to guarantee 


buyers’ secrecy. 


A Milwaukee builder 


advertises ‘unmarked trucks for secrecy, tells 
workers to pass themselves off as TV repairmen 
to nosey neighbors. ‘People don’t want their 


shelters jammed with neighbors in a real alert. 


>» 


—Wall Street Journal 


Neighbor, stay away from our door, 


It’s not for you. 


If you'd been smarter you could have had one 


Too. 


Neighbor, stay away from our door, 


We got here first. 


The shelter’s ours and the water’s for 


Our thrist. 


There’s only room for the four of us, 


No more. 


If you'd been smart you'd have thought of it 


Before. 


September 28, 1961 
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“Airport” by Richard Florsheim 
$10 matted 14”x 18” ( plus $1 shipping) 


COLLECT 


ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS 
AND LITHOGRAPHS 
BY AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST 
ARTISTS 


unique cooperative venture en- 
ables you to buy original works of 
art for as little as $10 each. Discov- 
er for yourself — through Associated 
American Artists — the rare and fas- 
cinating experience of owning and 
collecting original works of art; 
works by such great artists as Hirsch, 
Schreiber, Soyer, Florsheim, 
Greenwood and others. 
For free 40-page catalog containing 
47 different illustrations of signed 
originals, send 25 cents for handling. 












ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, Studio 109 
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mati addition to your own home or for a gift. Ht. 8”. 
rder Today f (Shipping & 
immediate delivery only $12.50 Ins. $1.50) 

FEATURE ARTS—Dept R4 
74 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass. 

Send for FREE ill d catalog of Sculpture, 
Prints, Records, Jewelry. 




























EDITORIAL 





‘The Fixers 





H’*s BELGRADE been enough for 
those policymakers of ours who 
too long have been overcommitted 
to the uncommitted nations? The 
Belgrade statesmen told us_ in 
considerable detail how we should 
run our foreign affairs. Their mes- 
sage is a slightly blurred carbon 
copy of the Soviet Union’s ever re- 
peated demands—from general and 
complete disarmamen: to decoloni- 
zation forthwith of all the regions 
that do not happen to be colonized 
by the Communist powers. Khru- 
shchev had advocated a third, or 
neutral, bloc, and something like a 
bloc came into being at Belgrade, 
although it was chastely decided 
there not to call it a bloc. 

This should be more than enough 
to call a halt to the tiresome talk 
about the gray area. We can and 
must assist the peoples in this area, 
but not when their governments act 
in arrogant collusion with our enemy. 
We should not be color-blind, partic- 
ularly when, as is the case with 
some of the powers present at Bel- 
grade, grayness is made to turn into 
a muddy pink. 

But we had it coming. There has 
never been any reason why, for in- 
stance, such an imperialistic neutral- 
ist as Nkrumah or such a farcical 
ruler as Sukarno should have been 
so pampered and taken so seriously. 
Yet it was precisely Sukarno who 
brought the Belgrade message to 
Washington, along with the intima- 
tion to our President that he had 
better get together with Khrushchev 
to fix things the Moscow-Belgrade 
way, and quick. 

This insolence is galling, and even 
more galling is the assumption that 
the responsibility for the present 
state of affairs is equally divided be- 
tween our government and Russia’s. 
The meek acceptance on our part of 
a sort of potential equal guilt is al- 
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ready a beginning of surrender. It 
also induces in enterprising Allied 
statesmen the temptation to go out 
on their own as self-appointed bro- 
kers between East and West. 


i are HEAD of an Allied government, 
Amintore Fanfani of Italy, has 
succumbed to this temptation. At 
the beginning of last July, somehow 
he got what was reported to be an 
invitation to Moscow. But for a time 
he preferred to consider the invi- 
tation a secret, not to be shared 
even with the Allied governments. 
Then he went to Moscow with his 
foreign minister Antonio Segni, had 
some talks with Khrushchev, and 
broke bread with him. After he left 
Moscow, on August 5, Fanfani’s 
eagerness to let the Allied govern- 
ments know what he had learned 
from Khrushchev was equaled only 
by the paucity of what he had 
learned. 

Then, on August 24, the Soviet 
ambassador in Rome delivered to 
the Italian premier a message from 
Khrushchev. Whether there was any- 
thing important in that message is 
difficult to know; it was not released 
to the press or communicated to the 
Italian foreign office. Later, what 
was called the “contents” of the mes- 
sage—but not the text—was com- 
municated to Kennedy and Macmil- 
lan. Subsequently a statement ap- 
peared in the Italian press, asserting 
that Fanfani had transmitted the 
“contents” of Khrushchev’s letter to 
the Allies, that the letter was “very 
long and particularly important.” No 
details were added, aside from the 
comment that the message from 
Moscow “confirms the correctness 
of Fanfani’s and Segni’s evaluation 
of their talks with Khrushchev in 
Moscow,” and “confirms that the 
suggestions made by our govern- 
ment’.to the Allies, August 5 and 9, 






were well founded. .. . If such sug 
gestions had been accepted whei 
given, the deplored events that oc 
curred in Berlin would probabl) 
have been avoided.” 

Fanfani had acquired the habi: 
of retroactively foreseeing Khru 
shchev’s actions after they had oc 
curred. On September 2, it was re- 
ported that there was a_ furthe: 
message, one that nobody but Fan- 
fani could have read, and perhaps 
not Fanfani either, for it is doubtfu! 
whether there was any written mes 
sage. An official communiqué brought 
forth the earth-shaking news that 
Russia was waiting “without preju- 
dice” for the Allies to set the “time 
and place” for talks on Berlin. Not 
surprisingly, the Allied heads of gov- 
ernment, and first of all our own. 
have grown rather tired of the Fan- 
fani game. It is disturbing to see the 
respected premier of a trusted ally 
acting like a confidence man. 


Se THINGS would not happen if 
Allied leaders, like American jour- 
nalists, were less eager to trot to the 
Kremlin and have the traditional 
long, long talk with Khrushchev. By 
now anybody with any sense should 
know it: the cordial, bouncy little 
man takes hours and hours to say 
the same things, the sum total of 
which is nothing. Authoritative jour- 
nalists have been known to write the 
same trite story year after year. Or 
else a man who has gone to see 
Khrushchev can make up what he 
hasn't heard. 

We do not need explorers of Khru- 
shchev’s mind or self-appointed go- 
betweeners, and when we receive 
with full honors—President at the 
airport and twenty-one-gun salutes— 
the insolent bearers of the insulting 
message from the Belgrade Confer- 
ence, we extend an invitation to pro- 
moters and fixers to ply their trade. 








THE REPORTER 
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They Call Themselves 


Neutrals 


BELGRADE 
I WHAT has been wryly described 
as the first free discussion the 
Yugoslav parliament had seen since 
1928, President-Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito, addressing the “neutralist sum- 
mit conference” here, praised East 
Germany as a state of “pronounced 
social character in all spheres of so- 
cial life’ and damned West Ger- 
many as a “restored . typically 
capitalist social system, fraught and 
interwoven with remnants of fascist 
and revanchist conceptions and tend- 
encies, which give cause for grave 
concern.” He also said that since the 
time Nikita Khrushchev submitted 
his proposal on general disarmament 
to the United Nations the question 
had not moved one step further. 
And he accused the West of block- 
ing “real” disarmament by making 
“a fetish” out of the question of 
controls. 

The effect of the speech was im- 
mediate and electric. It appalled 
many of the delegates, surprised even 
Tito’s friends, and prompted one of 
his Asian guests to characterize it as 
the “outpouring of an oaf.” As one 
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observer put it: “Tito has had the 
gall to damn out of hand the only 
legitimate and duly elected govern- 
ment in Germany and praise the 
most stinking political phenomenon 
that exists in the world today.” 

But the West received one impor- 
tant consolation prize. The Yugo- 
slav performance at the Belgrade 
Conference provided answers to 
some long-standing questions about 
Yugoslav foreign policy in the last 
eight years. 


Tito’s High Hopes 

The conference of nonaligned 
states that ran from September 1 
into the small hours of September 6 
in Belgrade was the culmination 
of several years of spadework by the 
Yugoslav government and the frui- 
tion of pilgrimages to Africa and 
Southeast Asia by Marshal Tito. 
The idea of the conference was con- 
ceived as a result of the plenary ses- 
sion of the United Nations in New 
York last September, when Commu- 
nist leaders assembled to present a 
united front against the West and 
the neutral countries found them- 


selves unprepared and in confusion. 
The idea was developed and given 
form by Marshal Tito during his 
tour of Africa last winter. 

But in a larger sense the confer- 
ence was the result of the direction 
taken by the Yugoslav government 
ten years ago to find a way out of its 
ideological isolation aftgr the break 
with Stalin and its refusal to join 
forces with Social Democratic coun- 
tries and parties of the West. A 
“campaign to the south” was under- 
taken, as one observer put it, as a 
way of demonstrating Marxist re- 
spectability without joining the 
Soviet Union and its bloc. It was more 
than this. It was an attempt to dem- 
onstrate Marxist legitimacy. In this 
connection Yugoslavia has seen its 
role as that of front runner, trail 
blazer for the sort of Communism it 
hoped would evolve in the Soviet 
Union as a result of the succession of 
the “liberal” Khrushchev. “Yugoslav 
policy,” said a Belgrade official sev- 
eral years ago, “is what Soviet policy 
ought to be.” 

Indeed, Khrushchev has been the 
great hope of the Yugoslav régime 
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ever since he emerged victorious 
from the post-Stalin power struggle 
and went to Canossa. When Nikita 
Sergeyevich stood at the Zemun air- 
port ‘iear Belgrade in 1955 and 
forthrightly admitted “We made a 
mistake,” it was the moment Yugo- 
slav Communists had longed for. 
They had asserted themselves and 
their course, and brougi:t the mighty 
Soviet Union around. Despite all 
the setbacks they have suffered since 
then, the Yugoslavs have never lost 
hope. Their optimism has survived 
even the experience of being singled 
out for condemnation by Khrushchev 
in his draft program of the Soviet 
Communist Party released on July 
30. Indeed, the more truculent So- 
viet policy became, the more des- 
perately and energetically Yugoslavs 
defended Khrushchev as a victim of 
Stalinists at home and Chinese Com- 
munists abroad. This tendency was 
reduced to absurdity at the Belgrade 
Conference. They took the Soviet 
decision to resume nuclear testing as 
proof that Khrushchev was in the 
clutches of Stalinists and proclaimed 
that only the West could save the 
enlightened Khrushchev, by acced- 
ing to Soviet demands. 


ee the Yugoslavs’ hopes in 
Khrushchev were not all illusory. 
They gained a compromise victory 
when the Soviet Union agreed to 
restore normal diplomatic relations. 
But there was one piece missing: 
relations on the government level 
could not be fully regularized with- 
in the Soviet bloc until Yugoslavia 
had also established diplomatic re- 
lations with the German Democratic 
Republic. And here was a situation 
in which it seemed that Yugoslavia 
could render great service to the So- 
viet Union and the bloc, For by 
using the international prestige it 
had acquired in its fight against 
Stalin, Yugoslavia’s act of recogniz- 
ing East Germany could be expected 
to work as a catalyst, inducing other 
countries to follow its example and 
consolidate the Soviet military gains 
in Eastern Europe. But the Yugo- 
slavs were woefully mistaken: not 
one country followed when they 
recognized East Germany in Octo- 
ber, 1957. They were also terribly 
disappointed: West Germany count- 
ered by invoking its Hallstein Act, 
by which it withholds diplomatic 
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relations from countries that recog- 
nize East Germany. 

From the first, Yugoslavia’s as- 
sociation with East Germany has 
brought it almost nothing but 
trouble. The highly Stalinist régime 
of Walter Ulbricht has always been 
deeply suspicious of Titoism. Yugo- 
slav diplomats, trade officials, and 
correspondents assigned to East Ger- 
many have been consistently iso- 
lated, badgered, and even manhan- 
dled. Few if any have tried to 
conceal their distate for the small 
clique of slow-witted fanatics who 
run the country. Worst of all, as a 
political entity, East Germany has 
been the object of the greatest dem- 
onstration of popular revulsion in 
European history: the flight of four 
and a half million East German 
refugees over a sixteen-year period 
that ended only when the régime 
declared martial law and sealed the 
borders tight. More than all other 
Communists, Yugoslavs have been 
aware of the unviability of Ulbricht’s 
régime. This has led Yugoslav off- 
cialdom to a striking discrepancy 
between government policy and pri- 
vate political views. “It is true,” said 
a Yugoslav official in Belgrade to me, 
“that our government is still in the 
hands of the high command of the 
partisan movement that fought 
against the Germans in the Second 
World War. Naturally they all have 
a violent hatred of Germany. Off- 
cial Yugoslav policy toward Ger- 
many will not change until the 
partisan commanders have died 
out.” 

Recently, however, the discrep- 
ancy between official and private 
views has been stretched to the break- 
ing point—especially since the Com- 
munists have sealed off East Berlin 
and a full-blown world crisis over Ber- 
lin and Germany has developed. 
Moreover, Yugoslavs attribute the 
Soviet decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing primarily to the German problem. 
Tito’s dogged support of the pistol- 
whipping policy of the Soviet Union 
on Germany has thrown his own 
party into disarray. For the first time 
in my experience Yugoslav officials 
are taking explicit exception to the 
marshal’s actions. “I have always 
been against the recognition of East 
Germany,” said one during the con- 
ference. “The East German régime 
is impossible: it has catered to the 





worst elements of the population for 
support. It is rotten to the core.” 


A Double Standard 


The failure of the conference to 
generate more than token indigna- 
tion at the Soviet announcement o! 
the decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing on the eve of its opening was 
a signal Soviet triumph and west- 
ern defeat at Belgrade. True, Leba- 
nese and Yemenite delegates were 
“pained” at the event; a Moroccan 
expressed his “serious concern.” Nas 
ser, Makarios, and Nkrumah wer« 
“shocked.” The most outspoken de! 
egate was Nehru, who stated that 
the world situation had become 
“much more dangerous” as a resul| 
of the Soviet action. But it was Tito 
who made the most revealing state- 
ment. He could fully understand the 
reasons, he said, that had led Mos- 
cow to take the step. What did sur- 
prise him was the announcement of 
che Soviet decision on the eve of 
the conference. (Significantly, this 
statement was omitted from pub- 
lished texts of Tito’s speech.) 
“Apart from a certain element of 
pique,” commented one Yugoslav ol- 
ficial, ““Tito’s statement merely ex- 
presses an objective Marxist point 
of view.” This is true. The marshal’s 
specific reference to the Soviet an- 
nouncement is complemented by a 
later passage in which he stated, 
“Some [people] . . . in the West are 
aware of the fact that should the 
principle of peaceful and active co- 
existence be adopted in internation- 
al relations, then—in peaceful com- 
petition with the socialist system 
—the capitalist system would not fare 
well.” This generally Marxist and 
specifically Soviet tenet blurs con- 
veniently with the anti-colonialist 
conviction expressed over and over 
again by various delegates that 
colonial powers will defend their in- 
terests and investments in current or 
former colonies by force of arms if 
necessary. The fitting of the Marxist 
formula onto the natural anti- 
colonial reaction is the greatest serv- 
ice the Yugoslav régime has made to 
the Communist cause. It renders 
the original sins of armament and 
even armed intervention “defcn- 


sive.” This is why the conference's 
reaction to the Soviet decision to 
resume nuclear testing was so weak 
and why, if the United States instead 
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of the Soviet Union had violated the 
moratorium on testing, the reaction 
would have been incomparably more 
violent. “Why, they'd have torn 
down the American embassy,” said 
one observer. 

Another result of the same cause 
was the condemnation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community as an eco- 
nomic arm of western imperialism. 
This was specifically stated by dele- 
gates from Sudan and Guinea and 
hinted at by Tito, although the mar- 
shal included the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment and the Soviet Council of 
Economic Mutual Assistance in 
the same bag. The final resolution 
on this head, however, was watered 
down to a mere mention of “politics 
of pressure in the economic sphere, 
as well as harmful results which may 
be created by economic blocs of 
industrial countries.” 


A Bloc That’s Not a Bloc 


In trying to form a bloc inherently 
not a bloc—a grouping of neutral- 
ist, nonaligned, anti-colonial, and 
underdeveloped nations—Yugoslavia 
was obliged to deal with a welter 
of particularist tendencies and inter- 
ests. This became evident in the in- 
volved struggle over the choice of 
participants in the conference. Each 
area group (Arabic, African, Asian, 
Latin American) objected to most if 
not all of the candidates proposed 
for attendance by others. A number of 
nations (particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica and Europe) excluded thc aselves, 
not wishing to lend substance to the 
tirades of Cuba’s radicals by their 
presence. Thus, by what amounted 
to a selection by a process of elimina- 
tion, Yugoslavia, the United Arab 
Republic, and Indonesia managed to 
bring together twenty-five nations, 
all of which could subscribe with 
more or less enthusiasm to certain 
general principles. Indeed, with the 
single major exception of the Ger- 
man question, the issues tabled for 
discussion were cut and dried, the 
resolutions ultimately drafted being 
largely predetermined by the very 
composition of the conference. In- 
sistence on admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations as sole 
representative of the Chinese peo- 
ple, condemnation of all foreign 
bases, support of the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government, the. demand 
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for immediate termination of all 
colonial occupation, and condemna- 
tion of racism were hardly surprises. 

If the convocation of the confer- 
ence was generally a triumph of 
Yugoslav foreign policy, the single 
and most costly defeat came with 
Tito’s failure to gain nonaligned 
support for the Soviet position on 
Germany. This was the issue that 
revealed the widest discrepancy. 
The resolution meagerly states 
that the German question is not 
merely a regional problem but is 
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liable to exercise decisive influence 
on the course of future develop- 
ments in international relations, and 
it calls upon all parties concerned 
not to resort to or threaten the use 
of force. In his speech, Tito called 
for recognition of two German 
states, and in closed sessions of the 
drafting committee, Yugoslavia, in 
concert with Cuba, sponsored a mo- 
tion for de jure recognition of East 
Germany. The motion was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority of 
delegates, led by Nasser and the 
Arab bloc and strongly seconded by 
Nehru. Not even a mention of de 
facto recognition of East Germany 
made its way into the resolution. 
Nasser’s reasons for opposing the 
motion so sharply were various. The 
United Arab Republic had just re- 


ceived a grant in aid from West 
Germany of one billion marks. On 
the other hand, of twenty-three fac- 
tories constructed in Egypt by East 
Germany, seventeen have proved to 
be of inferior quality, plagued by 
equipment breakdowns, with little 
or no hope of receiving spare parts. 
But it was not primarily the shadow 
of the Hallstein Act that prompted 
Nasser to oppose East German rec- 
ognition. The Arabs’ refusal to rec- 
ognize the partition of Palestine and 
the State of Israel was also an impor- 
tant factor. This consideration found 
its expression in the tenth resolution, 
declaring support for full restoration 
of all rights of the Arab people in 
Palestine. Nasser’s motion to have 
Israel expressly condemned as a 
“bridgehead of imperialism and 
capitalism” was opposed by Nehru 
and Tito and defeated. 

Generally, opposition to the rec- 
ognition of East Germany sprang 
from the allegiance to the principle 
of self-determination which was one 
of the main themes of the confer- 
ence. Its application to the German 
question was studiously avoided by 
the Yugoslavs, but it was mentioned 
specifically by Cyrille Adoula, the 
Congolese premier, in his dramatic 
appearance on the last day of the 
conference. 

It was Adoula, too, who most 
effectively stated the grounds for 
opposition to the Soviet “troika” 
proposal for the United Nations 
Secretariat. Adducing the Congolese 
experience as proof, he added: “In 
fact, the veto of one member of the 
triumvirate would have’ blocked any 
practical decision and rendered’ the 
executive of the organization totally 
ineffective.” 


Ww THE EXCEPTION of the 
“troika” proposal, the host of 
the nonaligned nations meeting in 
Belgrade aligned himself and his 
government faithfully with the for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union. “It 
is time,” said a western observer 
when the conference was over, “for 
western nations that support Yugo- 
slavia economically, and particularly 
the United States, to decide whether 
Yugoslav foreign policy is what 
Yugoslavs claim it to be or what 
this disgraceful performance indi- 
cates it to be—a useful refinement of 
Soviet foreign policy.” 




















The Magic Carpet 
Of Habib Bourguiba 


CLAIRE STERLING 


Tunis 

Sip NEVER had any faith in the 
West,” Habib Bourguiba told 

an Egyptian reporter recently. “I’ve 
merely smiled at it so as to get sup- 
port for Tunisia’s independence. 
Not having had enough arms to win 
independence by force, my only al- 
ternative was to make friends with 
this or that nation to help extract 
my people from the jaws of France. 

. Like Nasser, I too am a fighter for 
my country and for Arabism. When 
two such fighters meet, an elevated 
moral spirit surrounds them. . . .” 

This is typical of the post-Bizerte 
Bourguiba, who has gone so far as 
to embrace Nasser, whom he has al- 
ways detested, in order to live down 
his pro-western past. It has not been 
an edifying performance, and he 
himself cannot have enjoyed it: the 
old Bourguiba would have flinched 
at the condescension with which 
the new one has been taken into 
Nasser’s club. But Bourguiba has 
not had much of a choice. 

The story of what has happened 
to Bourguiba, the patient, judicious, 
honorable man who was Africa’s 
most exemplary statesman and the 
West's most devoted friend, does not 
begin with last July’s battle in Bi- 
zerte. It goes back seven years, to 
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the outbreak of the Algerian war. 
Like his next-door neighbors in Al- 
geria, Bourguiba had his armed 
fellagha in the hills sniping at the 
French. But unlike the Algerians, 
he accepted the first promising op- 
portunity to bring hostilities to an 
end. The peace settlement offered 
by Mendés-France in 1954 gave Tu- 
nisia only partial independence, 
and even that was enough to precip- 
itate the French premier’s downfall 
early in 1955. Nevertheless, Bourgui- 
ba managed to complete his coun- 
try’s liberation in short order, with- 
out further bloodshed. However 
truculent his language of late, a 
share in the Sahara’s oil and the 
naval base at Bizerte are all that is 
left for him to obtain from France. 

Even partial independence, when 
most of Africa was still under colo- 


nial rule, seemed a_ remarkable 
achievement. Bourguiba quickly 
attained an international stature 


far beyond what the size of his 
tiny country might warrant; and 
Bourguibisme—decolonizing without 
xenophobic hatred, through peace- 
ful negotiations, with compromises, 
in stages—looked good to millions 
of Africans, including many Alge- 
rians. But the Africa of Nasser and 
the Algerian war of liberation are 








no longer what they were when 
Bourguibisme was invented. 


The ‘Women’ of North Africa 


For all the friends Bourguiba has 
made in Washington and Paris, he 
has found himself dangerously iso- 
lated in North Africa this past year. 
In Tunisia itself, his only serious 
critics, the militant young intellec- 
tuals around Afrique Action, are far 
too close to him to represent an ef- 
fective opposition. But in the rest of 
North Africa—in what is called the 
Maghreb, which he has dreamed of 
uniting and perhaps of leading—and 
particularly among the Algerian 
rebels, the Tunisians are called the 
women of North Africa. 

Bourguiba’s relations with the Al- 
gerian rebels, always rather strained, 
became almost openly hostile as 
their war dragged on year after year. 
At perpetual risk to his country—the 
F.L.N. has been longing to draw 
Tunisia into the war so as to get 
wider international support, and 
French extremists would like noth- 
ing better—he has given the Al- 
gerians invaluable help: they could 
hardly have held out all these years 
without the training and rest camps, 
the arms-smuggling routes, and the 
diplomatic cover he has provided. 
But he is simply not cut from the 
same cloth as the inflexible men 
who, formerly behind the scenes, 
now officially control the F.L.N. In 
the war’s earliest stages, some of 
them were still open to Bourguiba’s 
counsel of compromise, restraint, 
and faith in France. But with the 
rise of extremists among French ci- 
vilians and military men in Algeria, 
Bourguiba’s influence swiftly de- 
clined. Time after time, he urged 
F.L.N. leaders to accept what looked 
to him like a promising peace ol- 
fer, only to have them turn it down; 
and when he took it upon himself to 
accept de Gaulle’s invitation to Ram- 
bouillet last February, in search ol 
a fresh basis for peace talks, he was 
risking whatever was left of his 
prestige with the F.L.N. 

To him, the Rambouillet encoun- 
ter had seemed like the triumphant 
vindication of his policies and the 
climax of his career. De Gaulle, who 
had tended in the past to treat him 
like a bothersome child, received 
him cordially, listened courteously, 
and spoke frankly. Bourguiba re- 
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turned from France bearing the kind 
of peace offer for Algeria that he 
himself would have been overjoyed 
to get for Tunisia six years before. 
The rebel leaders, however, shared 
none of Bourguiba’s enthusiasm for 
whatever de Gaulle might have had 
in mind. They made it plain to the 
Tunisian leader that they found his 
meddling gratuitous, that they didn’t 
want or need him as an interlocutor, 
and that while they prepared to go 
to the bargaining table, they were 
equally prepared to go on fighting 
another year, or two, or three, rather 
than end the war on any terms but 
their own. 

It was evident to Bourguiba what 
such an end to the war would mean 
to him: he would be driven into 
oblivion. The independent Algeria 
that would emerge, after seven or 
more years of warfare, would be the 
reward of intransigence. Nowhere 
else in Africa—or in the world, ex- 
cept for China—would a band of 
rebels have fought so long a war, 
against such punishing odds, to win 
such total victory. With an implaca- 
ble leadership and the only fighting 
army on the continent, the new state 
would dominate not only the Arab 
Maghreb but in all likelihood a 
good portion of black Africa as well. 
It would be the ultimate proof that 
Bourguibisme had been a - total 
failure. 


A’ THIS POINT, the choice for Bour- 

guiba was either to withdraw 
gracefully from the international 
stage or join those who were trying to 
push him into private life. He chose 
to join the intransigents. Though 
he hadn’t much of Tunisia left to 
liberate, he could at least show a 
combative spirit in completing his 
country’s unification by forcing the 
evacuation of the French base at 
Bizerte and a few French garrisons 
in the south; and while he was at it, 
he might also try cutting his losses 
by staking a claim to the Sahara be- 
fore the Algerians got it all. 

The control of these immense oil 
tracts is by far the biggest remain- 
ing obstacle to an Algerian peace 
settlement. While the French want 
to keep at least some control over 
the exploitation of the oil, the rebels 
are holding out for unqualified do- 
minion over the whole area, and 
probably will get it. But .the Sa- 
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hara’s frontiers, drawn arbitrarily by 
French colonial administrators, ex- 
tend far to the east of northern Al- 
geria and right under Tunisia. Since 
the French had never bothered to 
trace Tunisia’s own southern fron- 
tier, Bourguiba maintains that it 
should now be drawn simply by ex- 
tending the lines directly downward 
from his southernmost frontier 
points: Border Marker 233 on the 
Libyan side and Bir Romane on the 
Algerian side. What he would get in 
that case would not be merely a 
stretch of trackless sand: it would in- 
clude Edjele, one of the two richest 
oil reserves yet discovered in the 
Algerian Sahara. 

Bourguiba had hinted at this 
claim, on and off, since the first Sa- 
haran oil well was brought in. But 
he chose to raise the question again, 
and much more forcibly, just when 
the F.L.N. was reopening negotia- 
tions with France primarily on that 
subject. Not surprisingly, the F.L.N. 
regarded this as a stab in the back. 
By early summer, Bourguiba was 
hardly on speaking terms with his 
Algerian colleagues. The two sides 
stopped speaking entirely on July 
17, when, in a lengthy address to the 











Tunisian national assembly, Bour- 
guiba stated that the time had come 
for justifying his demands on the 
Sahara, “bringing to reason certain 


elements [in the F.L.N.] . . . who, 
while we were suffering in French 
jails and fighting French colonial- 
ism, were still ‘seeking an Algerian 
nation; and not having found it 
either in history or among the living 
or dead, decided to tie their destiny 
definitely to France.’”” The man he 
was quoting was Ferhat Abbas, who 
became the head of the F.L.N.’s Pro- 
visional Algerian Government in 
1956. 

In this same speech Bourguiba 





formally warned France to clear out 
of Bizerte and the south—where 
French garrisons were stationed, sig- 
nificantly, around Border Marker 
233—or be blasted out by Tunisian 
gunfire. Forty-eight hours later, Tu- 
nisian troops opened fire on a French 
helicopter, touching off a four-day 
battle that left nearly a thousand 
Tunisian dead, and the country’s 
fourth largest city under French 
military occupation. The disaster 
was by far the worst in the history 
of this small and peace-loving na- 
tion. The Tunisians didn’t know 
whom to be angriest at: at France, for 
treating them like an unruly colo- 
nial mob that must be disciplined; 
at the U.S., for reacting so icily to 
Bourguiba’s early calls for help; or 
at Bourguiba himself, for making 
the biggest mistake of his life. 


Miscalculated Risk 


However bloody the French reprisal, 
there is no question that Bourguiba 
picked this fight with France, and at 
the worst possible moment—at the 
approach of the Berlin crisis, and on 
the day before the French-Algerian 
peace talks reopened at Lugrin. 
Even now, considering how compel- 
ling and contradictory his motives 
have been, it is hard to understand 
how so experienced a_ politician 
could have guessed so wrong about 
the results. As a favorite of the 
West, Bourguiba might reasonably 
have banked on a degree of in- 
dulgence, but hardly as much as he 
was asking for. He had evidently 
calculated that his show of force in 
Bizerte would oblige Algerian and 
French negotiators at Lugrin to set 
aside a piece of the Sahara for him; 
that de Gaulle would be far too 
concerned about the Lugrin talks and 
Berlin to risk an ugly conflict with 
friendly Tunisia over a naval base 
that France intended to abandon 
soon anyway. There is even reason 
to believe that Bourguiba may have 
assumed that if the ugly conflict ac- 
tually took place, the Americans, 
who had been his special protectors 
all along, would promptly send the 
Sixth Fleet to his rescue. The first 
assumption showed a surprising mis- 
reading of the F.L.N.’s character, the 
second an astonishing misunder- 
standing of de Gaulle’s, and the 
third—made at a time when the 
United States was trying desperately 
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to hold the Atlantic Alliance togeth- 
er so as to stave off a world war over 
Berlin—was beyond comprehension. 

In spite of these stunning errors 
in judgment, the operation was not 
a total loss. The French brutality 
at Bizerte has given Bourguiba the 
right to claim an authentic place 
among the victims of neo-colonial- 
ism. That, after all, was what he 
wanted, and it has brought some re- 
wards: a special session of the U.N. 
General Assembly in his defense, the 
solidarity of the Afro-Asian bloc, a 
ceremonial reconciliation with Nas- 
ser, and the formal support of Khru- 
shchev (who kept Bourguiba’s emis- 
sary cooling his heels for two days 
after the Bizerte battle, and ended 
by giving him only a $28-million 
credit that had already been dis- 
cussed months before). For all that, 
however, Bourguiba has found him- 
self in a deadlier trap than before. 


H® COULD NOT really think that the 

United Nations would compel 
de Gaulle to evacuate the city of 
Bizerte, still less the French base 
there. Meanwhile, the continuing 
French presence in Bizerte was be- 
coming a lethal growth, eating away 
both at Bourguiba’s personal author- 
ity and the security of his country. 
One of the long-standing plans of 
the French chiefs of staff, warmly 
advocated: by extremist army officers, 
provides for a two-way thrust to an- 
nihilate the twenty thousand AI- 
gerian rebel troops sheltered in Tu- 
nisia—over the Algerian border on 
one side and down from Bizerte on 
the other. These French officers have 
seen the Bizerte crisis as a golden 
opportunity, and while the F.L.N. 
leaders in Tunis judiciously moved 
their own battalions southward when 
the French paratroopers were rushed 
to Bizerte in July, they aren’t blind 
to the risk, either. From the time the 
first shot was fired, they have been 
insistently offering Bourguiba the 
help of their troops to drive the 
French into the sea—which would in- 
ternationalize their war with a 
vengeance. Bourguiba has declined 
with thanks, but he has been finding 
it harder and harder to do so. 

Far from being impressed by his 
militancy, the F.L.N. leaders have 
considered his Bizerte campaign 
poorly timed, badly planned, and 
halfhearted. They have not particu- 


larly sympathized with him for his 
casualty list—not greater, they say, 
than theirs has been almost daily in 
some phases of their war. But from 
what happened to Bourguiba, they 
have drawn the lesson that they must 
place even less reliance than they 
used to on comparativély moderate 
leaders—evidence being the firing on 
August 27 of the more or less mod- 
erate Ferhat Abbas and his replace- 


"ment by Benyoussef Ben Khadda, 


one of the most left-wing and in- 
tractable of the rebel leaders. 


The Shift from Neutralism 


In the meantime, Bourguiba’s eco- 
nomic situation has been rapidly 
deteriorating. Tunisia has a popula- 
tion of just over four million, and 
such meager resources that American 
experts think it will need fifteen 
years of careful nursing to stand on 
its own feet. Because of the Tunis- 
ians’ eager co-operation and earnest 
application in the past, the Kennedy 
administration has selected them as 
a pilot nation in Africa, eligible for 
extraordinary financial aid. That aid 
is now coming at the rate of $95 mil- 
lion a year; and Washington still 
values Bourguiba so highly that it 
will probably continue. But how- 
ever substantial the American sup- 
port, it is no substitute for the un- 
derpinning that France has provided 
up to now. Apart from direct and 
indirect subsidies of $40 million a 
year, including artificial price sup- 
ports for its too expensive wheat 
and wine, the French have provided 
Tunisia with thirty per cent of its 
export market, technicians, business- 
men, teachers—especially teachers, 
without whom Bourguiba could 
never have gone so far in moderniz- 
ing his country. Despite his humili- 
ation at Bizerte, Bourguiba still 


wants the French to stay: he has 
closed only four of their business 








firms and expelled only a handful 
of obvious provocateurs. 

Over and over again in the Bour- 
guiba story, all the mounting pres- 
sures exerted on Tunisia from dif- 
ferent and reciprocally antagonistic 
forces have led him to take bold 
initiatives. The latest has been a 
shift away from neutralism, which 
he made just after he returned from 
the Belgrade Conference, where he 
had taken every opportunity to show 
his closeness to Nasser. Actually, |e 
was still in Belgrade when he 
learned of de Gaulle’s press conicr- 
ence of September 5, at which thie 
general spoke of how France had 
maintained with Tunisia “a whole 
assemblage of political, econoniic, 
cultural, and human relationshi)s, 
of which the least that can be siid 
is they were not detrimental to 7 u- 
nisian interests.” He had made it 
clear to Bourguiba during the Ram- 
bouillet talks that France, while nev- 
er contesting Tunisia’s sovereignty 
over Bizerte, could not possibly con- 
sider quitting the base as long as the 
international crisis remained so 
acute. Yet, in spite of all that has 
taken place since the Rambouillet 
talks, “For a long time we have in- 
vited the Tunisian government, and 
we still invite it, to negotiate with 
us, in the first place, the conditions 
of a modus vivendi at Bizerte, and 
then those which will provide for 
our use of the base during the period 
of danger the world faces today.” 


| yes in Tunis, Bourguiba, on Sep- 
tember 8, formally declared that 
on the whole what the general had 
said was all right with him. There 
would be “discussion for a modus 
vivendi at Bizerte,” he said, “then ne- 
gotiations for the utilization of the 
base during the dangerous period, 
and finally the opening of negotia- 
tions for the definitive withdrawal 
of French troops in Tunisia.” Thus 
as long as the conflict between East 
and West remains so critical, France 
and the West can use the facilities 
of the Bizerte base. This will be 
strictly for the duration, and then 
France will go—as France has always 
said it would. 

One well may ask what the whole 
fuss over Bizerte has been about. 
The only answer can be a rather 
charitable one, for Bourguiba is in 


a very, very hot spot. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 











Spotlight on the House 


DOUGLASS CATER 


WASHINGTON 
eee the Calendar Wednesday 
roll call of committees on Au- 
gust 30, Representative John L. 
McMillan (D., South Carolina), a 
determined foe of Federal aid to edu- 
cation, seemed uncommonly cheer- 
ful about yielding precedence to per- 
mit a vote on the administration’s 
final compromise on a general edu- 
cation bill. He had good reason for 
cheer. Minutes later, the bill was 
voted down, 170-242. It was a disap- 
pointing end to the eight-month 
fight for what President Kennedy 
had termed “probably the most im- 
portant piece of domestic legisla- 
tion.” 

The vote represented a failure of 
the House to come to terms with a 
clear and present need in the nation. 
(The Senate had passed the admin- 
istration’s bill 49-34 three months 
earlier.) In the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, there is already a 
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shortage of 131,000 classrooms and 
forty-eight thousand teachers. The 
school population is expected to in- 
crease twenty-two per cent during 
the next decade; and, according to 
one estimate, annual public-school 
costs must more than double today’s 
$19 billion just to maintain things 
at the present level. 

To meet this mounting burden, 
the local community’s source of 
school revenue, the tax on real prop- 
erty, has reached the point of di- 
minishing returns (in some cases, a 
fixed state-constitutional ceiling). 
The Federal income tax, it is ar- 
gued, clearly offers the most efficient 
and equitable means of paying for 
a cost that hits rich and poor states 
indiscriminately. 

But the House wasn’t listening. 
A few days after the administration’s 
defeat, the members extended for 
another two years the school aid to 
so-called “Federally impacted areas.” 


It provides school subsidies not only 
for the benefit of those living and 
working on tax-exempt Federal prop- 
erty but also for others, government 
and defense workers, who pay their 
local taxes along with everyone else. 
Congressmen who had complained 
loudly about the danger of Federal 
involvement in the school system 
voted for a program that allows 
something they claim to fear—the 
payment of Federal dollars directly 
to teachers. 

Under the act’s rather loose pro- 
visions, the children of a Washing- 
ton lobbyist living in nearby Mary- 
land have qualified since their father 
works “on Federal property.” Both 
Eisenhower and Kennedy have made 
efforts to cut back this program, but 
they got little sympathy even from 
such militant opponents of aid to 
education as Representative William 
M. Colmer (D., Mississippi)—his dis- 
trict got $2,021,000 last year—and 
Representative Joel T. Broyhill (R.., 
Virginia)— his district got $7,778,154. 


I THE BITTER post-mortems on what 

went wrong in education, blame 
was widely apportioned. Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Abraham Ribicoff, some charged, 
had been too much of an operator 
for his own good, even trying to 
work out an amendment that would 
conciliate the segregationists. The 
Kennedy lieutenants had not stood 
resolute behind the President’s 
declared intention to stick to public- 
school aid, but got involved in 
trying to work out means of back- 
handed assistance to the private (i.e., 
parochial) schools. Spokesmen for 
the public-school lobby and for the 
Catholic hierarchy showed a greater 
zest for fighting each other than for 
getting anything done. The House 
Education and Labor Commit- 
tee was beset by petty feuds among 
the sponsors. Republicans, even 
those who professed sympathy for 
some sort of aid program, showed 
fiendish skill in exploiting the di- 
visions among the Democrats. Final- 
ly, a lion’s share of blame was heaped 
on Congressman James J. Delaney 
(D., New York), who supplied the 
swing vote to kill the administra- 
tion’s measures, 8-7, in the House 
Rules Committee. Delaney, a Cath- 
olic, could not understand why 
parochial-school students in his 
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Catholic-majority district should be 
slighted. 

Some who followed the events 
claim that if Delaney could have 
been persuaded differently and if the 
sponsors had timed their strategies 
better, aid to education might have 
gotten through reasonably intact. 
Others, citing the seventy-two-vote 
margin against even the watered- 
down compromise, are doubtful. 
They point out pessimistically that 
the effort stirred up antagonisms 
that have lingered since 1949, when 
a general education bill first passed 
the Senate only to die in a House 
committee. Again this year, the poli- 
ticians found the kind of controversy 
brewing that they fear most—a re- 
ligious war among their constituents. 

Another irreconcilable element 
had been added. Northern congress- 
men who might have been disposed 
toward some form of parochial- 
school aid were determined not to 
do anything that would assist South- 
ern efforts to avoid desegregation by 
building private schools. This com- 
bination of resistances frustrated the 
traditional method of reaching a 
compromise which, as in this year’s 
omnibus housing bill, would include 
something to satisfy everybody. At- 
tempts at working out such an omni- 
bus education bill only solidified the 
opposition, not the support. 


Dead End 


The experience has raised some 
sobering questions. What is needed, 
in the view of Secretary Ribicoff and 
other supporters, is a new and radi- 
cally different approach if Federal 
aid to education is ever to survive 
the legislative process. 

Even more basic, the fact that al- 
most all the difficulty centered in 
the House of Representatives has 
roused new concern about the pow- 
er situation of that body. There has 
been a curious reversal of the roles 
formerly played by the two Houses 
of Congress. Once it was the Senate 
that was judged the more “delibera- 
tive” body. As George Washington 
is supposed to have explained to 
Thomas Jefferson, “We pour House 
legislation into the Senatorial saucer 
to cool it.” Today it is the House 
where important measures adopted 
by the Senate are cooled or, often 
as not, given the deep freeze. 

The origin of this shift, according 
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to Representative Richard Bolling. 
(D., Missouri), can be traced back to 
1939. “Whereas the Senate tradition- 
ally had functioned as the greater 
obstructionist in the legislative 
process,” he has written, “. . . the 
House dramatically claimed this dis- 
tinction during the first session of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress.” It had 
been preordained, according to 
Bolling, when two years earlier “the 
coalition” (of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats) managed to 
wrest control of the Rules Commit- 
tee from the Democratic leadership. 

The House shows no sign of re- 
linquishing this role. During the 
post-convention session last year, not 
one of Mr. Kennedy’s five pieces of 
“must” legislation that passed the 
Senate managed to survive the 
House. This year, besides dealing 
the blow to Kennedy’s education 
bill, the House drastically whittled 
down the new administration’s farm 
and feed-grain programs, struck out 
the major feature of the develop- 
ment-loan plan, cut foreign-aid ap- 
propriations by more than twenty 
per cent, and quietly bottled up 
other measures from tax reform to 
job retraining for displaced workers. 

In its first year, the Eighty-sev- 
enth Congress has been fairly pro- 
ductive in dealing with the legisla- 
tive proposals that have been on the 
agenda for years—probably as pro- 
ductive, quantitatively, as any since 
Roosevelt's first term. But the House 
much more than the Senate poses a 
formidable obstacle to any signifi- 
cant new departures for the Kennedy 
administration. 

This is a difficult problem to 
analyze, since the mechanisms of. the 
House are far more intricate and 
less visible than those of the Senate. 
On occasion, as during last Janu- 
ary’s fight to expand the Rules Com- 
mittee, its power structure is exposed 
fleetingly to public view. But mostly 
the reporter comes to accept a cer- 
tain amount of mystery about the 
way the House works. He observes 
the numerous impediments that 
have been placed in the way of ma- 
jority rule and the cumbersome pro- 
cedures for getting around these 
impediments. But he can never be 
sure when the seeming frustration 
of majority rule is simply the work- 
ing of a silent majority within the 
membership. 








One thing is clear. More than 
in the Senate, raw power in the 
House is vested in a group of chief- 
tains, a dozen or so, who are pretty 
much unknown to the public at 
large. Men of vast seniority, they 
mostly represent small rural districts 
where their seignioral rights are 
seldom challenged. They tend to 
view their power as a personal ac- 
complishment. For example, two 
days after the House voted to au- 
thorize $4,253,500,000 in foreign 
aid, Appropriations Subcommittee 
Chairman Otto E. Passman of 
Louisiana acted to slash $896 mil- 
lion, serenely convinced that any 
compromise must be negotiated be- 
tween him and the President 4 deux. 
Both his committee and, more inter- 
estingly, the House leadership sus- 
tained him in that conviction. 
Republican-sponsored amendments 
offered on the floor to restore parts 
of the cut were opposed by Majority 
Leader John W.. McCormack of 
Massachusetts. Rather than chal- 
lenge Passman directly, McCormack 
preferred to negotiate a satisfactory 
“compromise” in the Senate-House 
conference on the bill. Much of the 
House’s business goes on with this 
avoidance of direct confrontations. 


ms GET anything accomplished puts 
/ great demands on the skill ol 
the Speaker and his aides. Not even 
a formidable man like Sam Ray- 
burn actually had the kind of influ- 
ence he got credit for. This year’s 
reform of the Rules Committee un- 
doubtedly helped to make that body 
more accommodating to his wishes. 
(The committee’s dictatorial prac- 
tices, it should be noted, grew out 
of a reform in 1910 intended to 
overthrow the dictatorship of Speak- 
er Joe Cannon.) But it was a limited 
reform, permitting only an 8-7 mar- 
gin for tightly contested administra- 
tion measures. The margin can be 
turned around any time someone 
like Delaney takes a notion. 

The unhappy prospect is that 
leadership problems will get worse 
before they get better. Speaker Ravy- 
burn, now approaching eighty, has 
been suffering acutely from what he 
describes as lumbago. During the 
period just prior to the education 
fight, he reportedly lost fifteen 
pounds in as many days. He depart- 
ed for his home town of Bonham, 
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Texas, shortly afterward, handing 
his Speaker’s chores over to McCor- 
mack. In the House lobbies, specula- 
tion about who would be his succes- 
sor began almost instantly. 


A New Speaker? 


Picking a Speaker—a choice House 
Democrats have not had to face for 
twenty-one years—will certainly offer 
another insight into the House’s 
power structure. So far, several can- 
didates are mentioned: Majority 
Leader McCormack claims the right 
of legitimate succession; Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, has a following among con- 
servative Southerners; Richard Boll- 
ing of Missouri, Rayburn’s deputy 
on the Rules Committee and, it is 
believed, his choice for heir, also 
has wide backing among liberal 
Democrats; Albert Rains and Carl 
Elliott, both of Alabama, have rep- 
utations as legislative craftsmen. 
Finally, Carl Albert, House Major- 
ity Whip, and Wilbur Mills, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, are considered “centrist” 
candidates who would loom large in 
any search for a compromise. 

Few experts voice any certainty 
about who the next Speaker will be 
or whether he can capture the limit- 
ed powers Rayburn held. The pros- 
pect of a change comes at an unset- 
tled time, for this year the House 
has been harassed by the problems 
of reapportionment required by the 
census of 1960. Sixteen states are 
being obliged to yield one or more 
seats while nine others will gain in 
representation. It means tampering 
with the very foundation on which 
the House rests. Gains can be almost 
as disruptive to the Congressional 
delegations as losses, for they neces- 
sitate painful reshifting of political 
alignments with each state. The 
prime responsibility for the defini- 
tion of a district belongs to the state 
legislatures. But the congressmen 
are, to say the least, highly inter- 
ested spectators. One member whose 
seat has been threatened, Kenneth 
Roberts of Albama, has spent the 
better part of the session acting as 
his own lobbyist in Montgomery. 

Reapportionment has served as a 
Vivid reminder of just how unrepre- 
sentative the House of Representa- 
tives really is. The old requirement 
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that Congressional districts be com- 
pact, contiguous, and approximately 
equal in population was abandoned 
during the prolonged fight that fol- 
lowed the 1920 census. Today, some 
districts have become marvels of 
geographic configuration. The newly 
created 28th in Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, looks like a misshapen dumb- 
bell, widening at the extremities 
with its central section only three 
city blocks wide. In California, 
which is gaining eight seats, the 
Democrats claim that they are only 
requiting the Republicans for 1951. 
At that time, reapportionment 
helped to boost the G.O.P. majority 
from thirteen to nineteen. This 
time, the Democrats expect to in- 
crease their majority from sixteen 
to twenty-three. 

In such a tooth-and-claw struggle, 
preserving equality of representation 
often goes by the board. Districts 
range in population from the 1,014,- 
460 constituents (more than the 
population of fifteen states) present- 
ly represented by James B. Utt, 
Republican of California, to the 
177,431 of John B. Bennett, Repub- 
lican of Michigan. Power in the 
House can be built on a small base. 
Speaker Rayburn represents the 
sixth smallest district in the coun- 
try; Democratic Whip Carl Albert 
(D., Oklahoma), the tenth smallest. 

The Congressional Quarterly esti- 
mates that despite the Democratic 
windfall in California, the effect of 
reapportionment will be a Republi- 
can gain of about five seats. But it 
will have further impact that goes 
beyond party labels. According to 
tentative findings, both rural and 
central metropolitan areas with de- 
clining populations will be increas- 
ingly overrepresented in the House. 
The mushrooming suburban com- 
munities, confronted with acute 


problems of housing and highways 
—and above all, of schools—will be 
increasingly underrepresented. 

Undoubtedly, the congressmen are 
profoundly affected by this carving 
up of their home bases by state leg- 
islatures which are themselves the 
products of even more grotesque 
gerrymandering. It tends to breed a 
cynicism about the House’s right to 
its Constitutional mandate as the 
popular body of Congress. The in- 
ternal checks which the members set 
up against majority rule are merely 
superimposed on this larger external 
check. 

The situation lends itself to all 
kinds of manipulation. In six states 
scheduled to lose seats, the reap- 
portionment battle has led to dead- 
lock. As things now stand, the 
seventy-eight congressmen from II- 
linois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania will all be obliged to 
run at large. It means they must 
compete en masse in state-wide elec- 
tions rather than in the individual 
districts where each is known. 

On September 6, the House Judici- 
ary Committee voted down several 
proposals to increase the size of the 
House in order to solve the problem 
for these deadlocked states. The 
Southern Democratic - Republican 
“coalition” on the committee refused 
even to consider another bill which 
would allow the Census Bureau to 
redistrict these states on a strict basis 
of population. At the latest report, 
a fight was still being waged behind 
the committee’s closed doors. 


HERE are rumors ‘that House 
G.O.P. leader Charles Halleck 
is well pleased by this impasse. He 
is said to believe that his party stands 
to gain by state-wide elections in IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, 
where the predominantly Republi- 
can rural vote might help to sweep 
out some of the big-city Democrats. 
Counting on the gain normally made 
by the opposition in off-year elec- 
tions, he might even pick up enough 
votes to form a Republican majority. 
If this long shot should actually 
pay off, it will simplify a lot of 
things, not least of them the matter 
of Rayburn’s successor. And under 
the leadership of Speaker Halleck, 
there could be no question about 
what role the House would play in 
the years ahead. 
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A New Role for Mr. Powell 


PAUL DUKE 


WASHINGTON 
— after the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a compro- 
mise minimum-wage bill on May 3, 
a number of congressmen hurried 
down the aisles to congratulate the 
man who had led them to one 
of the Kennedy administration’s 
most notable legislative victories. It 
was not an ordinary scene, for the 
congressman receiving the congratu- 
lations was Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., of Harlem. In the course of his 
political career Powell has been 
noted for many qualities, but until 
he guided the wage bill through, 
legislative leadership was not one of 
them. 

When Congressman Powell became 
chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee last January, 
other congressmen and some of Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s lieutenants feared 
that he might use his new power for 
his own causes. His record was not 
one to inspire confidence. Although 
he had performed well as the some- 
what out-of-place chairman of a 
House subcommittee on mining leg- 
islation, his sixteen years in Congress 
had been chiefly marked by a 
single-interest fixation on civil-rights 
legislation and a record of absentee- 
ism. He had become a familiar figure 
in international tourist areas, espe- 
cially in Puerto Rico. He had stayed 
in public view mainly by marrying 
three times, engaging in political 
brawls, and being prosecuted for but 
not convicted of income-tax evasion 
—all while serving as minister of 
Harlem's Abyssinian Baptist Church. 

Administration officials had other 
reasons to wonder about how Powell 
would act in his powerful new role 
as committee chairman. He had sup- 
ported President Eisenhower's re- 
election effort in 1956, and he had 
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clambered aboard the Kennedy band 
wagon only after his own candidate, 
Stuart Symington, failed to land the 
1960 Presidential nomination. Feder- 
al aid to education, increased bene- 
fits for the unemployed, and the 
minimum-wage bill—all of which 
were destined to go through Powell’s 
committee—seemed to be in not too 
reliable hands. 


The New Adam 

Powell was not long, however, in 
allaying these fears. As soon as the 
administration submitted its mini- 
mum-wage recommendations, he or- 
dered a subcommittee to consider the 
legislation and to hold no more than 
three days of hearings. This was in 
sharp contrast to the four months of 
hearings held last year, when for- 
mer Congressman Graham Barden 
(D., North Carolina) was chairman 
of the committee. Powell exhibited 
to the House bound volumes of pre- 
vious hearings totaling twelve thou- 
sand pages—his way of saying that 
nothing new was likely to come out 
of extensive new hearings. 

The administration-supported ver- 
sion of the minimum-wage bill was 
defeated by one vote in the House, 
but Powell got a second chance when 
the Senate passed the administra- 
tion’s bill. In the resulting confer- 
ence to work out a compromise 
between the two houses, Powell and 
two liberal colleagues—James Roose- 
velt (D., California) and John Dent 
(D., Pennsylvania)—were a majority 
of the five-man House negotiating 
team. They willingly abandoned the 
House version and accepted the ma- 
jor provisions of the Senate bill. 

Powell demonstrated unsuspected 
skills in pushing the compromise 
through the House. When some of 
the conservatives charged him with 











selling out to the Senate conferees, 
he waved several sheets of notes 
taken during conference sessions to 
document his contention that the 
two House Republicans on the con- 
ference committee had made no 
fight for the House bill. This per- 
formance and a persuasive speech 
Powell made at the end of the House 
debate helped to pass the compromise 
bill, 230 to 196. 

This struggle aiso produced the 
first glimpse of what seems to be 
Powell’s new talent for compromise. 
He actually preferred a broader 
measure than the one proposed _ by 
the administration—a bill that would 
cover many more workers. But he 
not only went along with the admin- 
istration bill but later agreed to 
water it down to enhance its chances. 

Similarly, in the fight over Fed- 
eral aid to education, Powell dropped 
his perennial amendment to deny 
Federal funds to Southern school 
districts that fight integration. The 
“Powell Amendment,” as he well 
knew, had doomed all aid to educa- 
tion in the past by solidifying the op- 
position among Southern congress- 
men. The controversy over parochial- 
school aid killed any meaningful 
education bill for the session, but it 
was not due to lack of interest on 
Powell’s part. In fact, his Baptist 
ministership didn’t deter him from 
trying to solve the problem by ad- 
vocating limited parochial assistance. 


ig Is NOT EASY to understand all 
the reasons for the seeming 
change. One suspects that one of the 
reasons stems from vanity. Powell is 
finding that doors that were once 
closed to him are now open. There 
are chats with President Kennedy 
and his assistants at the White 
House, strategy talks with Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, and legislative plan- 
ning sessions with Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg and with Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Both Goldberg 
and Ribicoff were dispatched to New 
York last January to pay homage at 
a testimonial dinner for Powell. This 
was intoxicating stuff for a man of 
Powell’s predilections. One Demo- 
crat says, “Adam’s an addict and his 
hashish is flattery.” 

There is some evidence that Con- 
gressman Powell views the chairman- 
ship as an opportunity to destroy 
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the memories of the “old” Adam 
Clayton Powell. Edith Green (D., 
Oregon) says, “He sees this as the 
great challenge of his life. He wants 
to be an outstanding chairman.” 
Powell himself, commenting on his 
new Office, has said: “During the past 
years I have been exposed to all 
types of purges, persecution, prosecu- 
tion, and promises. But now I am 
totally free to do that which I feel 
is best for our land.” 

During the nine months that he 
has headed the Education and Labor 
Committee, according to some of its 
members, Powell has demonstrated a 
talent for lessening frictions and 
creating unity. This is not a small 
accomplishment; Powell’s committee 
has long been faction-ridden. He 
presides over a lineup that ranges 
from Edgar Hiestand (R., Califor- 
nia), a member of the John Birch 
Society, to James Roosevelt. But 
most of the committee members give 
Powell high marks for fairness. 

It is clear that he means to run 
his committee. One dramatic symbol 
of his authority is a new intercom- 
munications system in his office that 
enables him to participate in ab- 
sentia in subcommittee sessions in 
the hearing room—a big-brother ar- 
rangement that no other committee 
chairman has. Members have been 
startled by the sudden crackle of the 
loudspeaker announcing, “This is 
your chairman speaking.” 

Powell has also instituted strong 
procedures for controlling meetings 
of the full committee, among them 
an anti-filibustering rule aimed at 
producing positive taciturnity by 
preventing members from talking 
more than five minutes during dis- 
cussions of bills. The committee staff 
has been shaken up, and it is now 
more than double the size of the 
staff that served under Barden. Sub- 
committees are probing into matters 
ranging from the impartiality of the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
the impact of imports and exports 
on employment. 

With his wider sphere of influence, 
Powell has been prodding the ad- 
ministration to give more jobs to 
Negroes and has been pushing for an 
“arsenal of weapons” package of 
new laws to help the government 
curb strikes that threaten the nation- 
al welfare. In a recent instance, 
Powell unlimbered his own weapon, 
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the chairmanship, to further a 
cause. Appearing before a conven- 
tion of building-trades unions, he 
bluntly told the delegates that they 
could not count on his help in get- 
ting legislation to ease anti-picket- 
ing bans at government construction 
sites unless they stopped discrimi- 
nating against Negro workers. 

There is some fear that Chairman 
Powell may have too much power— 
and use it too much to his own ad- 
vantage. “On the surface, everything 
looks fine,” Congressman Robert 
Griffin (R., Michigan) remarks, “but 
you have the feeling lots of things 
are going on which nobody knows 
about.” The ten subcommittees, 
which are five more than Barden 
had, make up a set of little fiefdoms 
for the Democrats. 


Time Will Tell 


Some Democrats suspect that Powell’s 
enthusiasm for his new job will 
wane. One associate says, “The chair- 
manship is a new toy, something to 
amuse him for a while, then discard. 
Adam’s normal nature is to be 
ornery.” Another remarks, “I can 
never forget that he has a great ca- 
pacity for mischief and is one of the 
great political adventurers of our 
time.” 

Certainly, there is a disquieting 
reminder of the “old” Adam Clayton 
Powell in the reputation his com- 
mittee is earning for big spending 
and far traveling. The two-year budg- 
et of $633,000 is twice that of 1959- 
1960. Powell has spent liberally for 
staff salaries, and he paid $6,000 for 
baby-blue wall-to-wall carpeting on 
committee-room floors, with match- 
ing curtains that have the U.S. em- 
blem sewn in. Committee members 
and staffers have made trips to Ar- 
gentina, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, Ethiopia, and Europe. A sub- 
committee is planning a fall junket 
to Russia to study Soviet education. 
Faced with the prospect that the 
committee will spend more money 








than it has available, Powell made 
a minor clampdown: staff members 
who travel to New York have been 
ordered to go by train or to take 
the $14 air shuttle. 

While other congressmen might 
feel that they had to be more wary 
about their spending, Powell seems 
to suffer no ill effects from his gen- 
erosity. At a street-corner rally a few 
years ago, he was interrupted by 
a heckler who taxed him with living 
in a big house in Westchester Coun- 
ty and for driving a sports car and 
frequenting “21” and “El Morocco.” 
The heckler was silenced by an en- 
thusiastic voice from the rear: “Yeah, 
man, that cat really knows how to 
live.” 

Powell’s political longevity, how- 
ever, is primarily the result of the 
reputation he has earned as the 
angry voice of Harlem. Although 
his Washington horizons are now 
wider, almost all of his Harlem 
speeches are keyed to civil rights. 
“You can’t seek the kingdom of 
heaven without changing the world,” 
he cried in a recent sermon. Even 
those of his constituents who think 
that Powell is most interested in 
publicizing himself credit him with 
fulfilling a useful role. “Adam is 
mostly an irritant and a noisemaker,” 
a young Harlem businessman sug- 
gests, “but you need somebody out 
there shouting to keep the opposi- 
tion off balance.” 

Powell’s sermons are pitched on 
many levels. He can range from phil- 
osophical detachment to the angry 
involvement of a Billy Graham. His 
political speeches, however, are usu- 
ally elemental. The spectacle of the 
handsome Powell shouting, waving 
his arms, and haranguing in a richly 
resonant voice often moves his lis- 
teners to foot-stomping response. 
During the Presidential campaign, 
he drew large crowds throughout the 
North and Midwest. He lampooned 
Richard Nixon as the “great pre- 
tender” and all but deified John 
Kennedy. He took care of the prob- 
lem of having Southerner Lyndon 
Johnson on the Democratic ticket 
with a flippant “If I can take him, 
what’s your excuse?” He was a 
valued campaigner. 

There are some who believe, none- 
theless, that Powell’s day in the 
front rank of Negro leaders is com- 
ing to an end, that more youthful 
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action seekers will push him into 
the background. “Adam is O.K. for 
waving the flag,” one of his detrac- 
tors says, “but he wouldn’t risk get- 
ting on one of those busses and get- 
ting roughed up.” For the first time, 
too, Powell may be in for real trou- 
ble in Harlem, where the candidates 
he backed in the recent New York 
City Democratic primary went down 
to defeat. An associave, however, 
believes that Powell’s troubles are 
more basic. “Adam is really a great 
failure,” he says, “a smart man with 
tremendous talents who has frittered 
away his gifts.” 

Powell himself, now fifty-two years 
old, gives expression on occasion to 
a highly romantic vision of his fu- 
ture. He talks of abandoning both 
his political and church positions in 
1964. This would give him more 
time to spend at the ovcean-front cot- 
tage he maintains not far from San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. “You know,” he 
says with a smile, “when I’ve been 
holed up for about three days, am 
unshaven, out of touch with the 
world, and the rain starts coming 
down on the roof, I get to thinking 
I'm Somerset Maugham.” 


be PossiBILITy that he may still 
be the same old Adam Clayton 
Powell, who plays politics to his own 
taste and who makes good use of 
racism to serve his political ends, was 
revived by his early maneuvers in 
the New York mayoralty campaign. 
In July, he announced that he would 
campaign strongly for Arthur Levitt 
(who was backed by Tammany) in 
the Democratic primary, claiming 
that he had been influenced in his 
decision by the “consistent policy” in 
Mayor Wagner’s administration of 
refusing to make sufficient use of the 
city’s two million Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in city jobs. Since Wagner’s 
triumph in the primary, Powell has 
announced he is backing the mayor. 

While the Kennedy administra- 
tion has no cause for complaint 
about Powell’s performance, some 
Democratic skeptics say they don’t 
think the honeymoon will last for- 
ever. Not long ago, an Eastern uni- 
versity was considering an award 
to Powell of an honorary degree and 
sought the opinion of another con- 
gressman. “Wait another year,” he 
advised. “By then you can tell 
whether he has really changed.” 
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Mexico: The Middle-Aged 


Revolution 


GLADYS DELMAS 


Mexico City 
* A* AUTHENTIC revolutionary is 
known by his observance of 
the law,” said President Adolfo Lé- 
pez Mateos last year in his annual 
address to the Mexican congress. 
This curious exercise in semantics 
expresses the present position of the 
Mexican government (entirely con- 
trolled by the Institutional Revo- 
lutionary Party) and the two poles 
of its preoccupation: on the one 
hand dedication to social and eco- 
nomic progress—“revolution” in of- 
ficial terminology; on the other, 
deep concern not to upset the apple 
cart—and no doubt certain interests 
vested in it—by trying to go too fast. 
Mexico is proud of the fact that 
its revolution is fifty years old, that 
it antedates the Russian one by sev- 
en years, and that many of Castro’s 
most radical innovations—agrarian 
reform and expropriation of the oil 
companies, for instance—are old hat 
here. 
Like Castro’s, the Mexican revo- 
lution started as a political revolt 
against an entrenched dictator, Por- 








firio Diaz, who had ruled the coun- 
try for thirty-five years. Like Cas- 
tro’s, too, it gathered momentum as 
it went along, and soon became a 
revolt, anarchic and often bloody, 
against all established privilege. But 
in 1917 its intellectual leaders pro- 
duced a constitution, the most ad- 
vanced of its time, which among 
other things defined the rights ol 
labor, greatly limited the right to 
real property, and made the state 
sole purveyor of education. It was 
many troubled years, however, be- 
fore effective constitutional govern- 
ment was established in Mexico: 
counterrevolution, warring  politi- 
cians in the capital, and marauding 
bands of peasants in the countryside 
kept the country in a turmoil. Not 
until the late 1930’s did civil peace 
return. 

If the revolution has now reached 
a respectable maturity, it is thus not 
so old but that many living Mexi- 
cans still remember the devastation 
that accompanied it. No accurate 
figures are available, but the cost 
in lives, on the battlefield, by assas- 
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What’s a book club 


good for anyhow? 


4 If bookstores were as plentiful as grocers and druggists there would be no need for book 
clubs. The fact that only a few large cities can maintain bookstores of a size to carry 
a fair assortment of books means that the great majority of the people find their reading 
matter with difficulty and by chance. The book club is one answer to this problem. 


ee A 


Moreover, the bookstore prices of good books have been going up 
and up. In our economy, consumers are increasingly differentiating between the list and 
market prices of most items. The book club, by providing wide distribution — plus 
the convenience of mail delivery — enables readers to obtain books at substantial discounts, 
If you buy your books through The Mid-Century Book Society, you can save 50% or 
more through low member’s prices and free bonus books of your own choice. 


Today’s book clubs cater to different publics and have different working 
principles, from mere general merchandising to highly specialized selections, such as 
books on science or sports. The Mid-Century Book Society was formed two years ago to 
offer its members Literature in the traditional sense, new books that are most likely 
to endure, and the less-than-new of the same quality that may have been overlooked in 
the hurly-burly of publishing and advertising. 


Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably, 
many prove to be disappointing once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, 
The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those books that pass what we believe to 
oun- be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by a distinguished editorial board — 
| Cas- Lionel Trilling, America’s most influential literary critic; Jacques Barzun, Provost of 
Columbia University, whose widely-celebrated best seller, The House of Intellect, 





=e has aroused the enthusiasm of tens of thousands; and W. H. Auden, one of the great poets 
me a of the English language. No book is chosen solely because of its availability or 
oody, timeliness or popularity — and no book is rejected because it is timely or popular. In short, 
. But the editors act as if they were choosing for themselves, in the unaffected manner of 
| pro- a person trying to suit his real intellectual, moral, and artistic interests. 
t ad- No three editors could be found who differed more in background, 
mong national origins, temperament, and professional specialization. They read the large ; 
its ol numbers of “possible” books that the presses of Europe and America produce — 
ht to biography, history, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events — and choose 
state only those few they value enough to put on their shelves and recommend to 
t was their fellow Mid-Centurions. 
r, be- They do more: they read and judge and they also write for 
overn- The Mid-Century magazine a review of each selection, a review in no way slanted 
exico: to make a book appear any better than it is, a review as unaffected as the choice itself, 
politi- The very fact that these men are willing to do this in the midst of their otherwise full 
uding literary lives is perhaps the best guaranty that this particular club is, within the 
ryside limits of human fallibility, just what it professes to be: An aid to the thoughtful reader 
1. Not who wants to own only the very best books at the greatest possible savings. 
peace If you would again like to read books with pleasure, and if you 
appreciate courtesy and convenience as well as good taste, you will soon know why so 
reached many people distinguished for their own work in the arts and professions have 
‘ elected to join the Society, as we hope you will now. Surely there are up to three 
ms RO selections on the following two pages that you would want to own at only $1 each as your 
Mexi- introduction to membership in America’s most discriminating new book service. 
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This $10.00 Book Is Yous For $1 : An eminent 
art 


historian 
describes 
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MID-CENTURY 


PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDS 


LOOKING AT PICTURES 
by Sir Kenneth Clark. This book— 


imported in limited quantity — combines 
its gifted author’s remarkable powers 


of perception and instruction. _ 
Sir Kenneth’s intelligence, urbanity, 


and knowledge make this thoroughly 
delightful book — written without the 


slightest touch of condescension — 


the best guide ever published on how to 


“see” a painting. Illustrated with 
color reproductions of the paintings 
discussed. Publisher’s Price $10. 
Yours For $1. 








eshow to “see” a painting 


THE DELIGHTS OF DETECTION edited by Jacques 
Barzun. Mr. Barzun has collected the best tales 
of pure detection for those who share his addic- 
tion or are willing to be tempted. Publisher’s 
Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


BECKET by Jean Anouilh and THE ZOO STORY by 
Edward Albee. (Dual Selection.) The successful 
Broadway production of BECKET this season 
starred Sir Laurence Olivier. THE ZOO “STORY 
contains three short plays by the most talked- 
about new American playwright of recent years: 
The Zoo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The 
Sandbox. Publisher’s Price $6.50. Both Books $1. 


CURTAINS by Kenneth Tynan. Mr. Tynan is prob- 
ably the most talked-about drama critic writing 
in the English language. His brilliant and pro- 
vocative writing on the American, English, Rus- 
sian, and Continental drama can be read with 
pleasure in this large collection of his best 
work. Publisher's Price $7.95. Yours For $1. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY translated by 
Rae Dalven, with an introduction by W. H. Auden. 
Cavafy is acknowledged by all who know his work 
to be one of the half-dozen great poets of the 
century. His work ranges from the erotic to the 
political. Publisher’s Price $6.75. Yours For $1. 


LIZZIE BORDEN: THE UNTOLD STORY by Edward 
Radin and THE FACES OF JUSTICE by Sibylle 
Bedford. (Dual Selection.) LIZZIE BORDEN is an 
excellent example of the scholarship of crime. 
THE FACES OF JUSTICE details the execution of 
justice in European courts. Publisher’s Price 
$9.00. Both Books $1. 


CANDIDE, ZADIG AND SELECTED STORIES The 
best of Voltaire’s writings translated igto first- 








rate English prose by Donald Frame. An excellent 
gift book, illustrated by Paul Klee. Publisher's 
Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 


LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN by James Agee 
and Walker Evans. An American classic, a work 
of true originality. Words and photographs com- 
bine to give, with astonishing directness, a 
dark, fierce, proud and important image of 
America. Publisher's Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


THE HUMAN VOICE by Jean Cocteau. The quiet 
desperation of a woman, in a great portrayal 
by Ingrid Bergman. You will listen to this many, 
many times. 12-inch, 33 rpm Caedmon album, 
Retail $5.95. Yours For $1. 


HOW TO BECOME A MUSICAL CRITIC by Bernard 
Shaw, edited by Dan H. Laurence. A new book by 
Shaw is an event. This collection of his criticism 
ranks with his best. Publisher's Price $5.00. 
Yours For $1, 







ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great new reference 
book that is indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. A superbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 entries. Publish- 
er’s Price $16.00. Yours For $1. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER.American censorship 
has prevented many of Henry Miller’s books from 
being published. The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by all who have a 
chance to know them. Publisher’s Price $6.50. 
Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. |. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
James Agee, author of A Death in the Family, 
was the best movie critic this country ever had. 
Book is amply illustrated with memorable pic- 
tures. Publisher’s Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. Il. James Agee’s screenplays: 
Noa Noa, The African Queen, The Night of the 
Hunter, The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, The 
Blue Hotel. Forward by John Huston. Publisher’s 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox 
Ford. W. H. Auden says: “There are not many 
English novels that deserve to be called great. 
PARADE’S END is one of them.” Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN by 
Ingmar Bergman. Miraculously transformed into 
literature: Smiles of a Summer Night, The Sev- 
enth Seal, Wild Strawberries, The Magician. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 


LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL by 
Leslie Fiedler. A cultural history of the nation, 
entertaining, full of moral urgency, intellectual 
intensity, fresh ideas. Publisher’s Price $8.50. 
Yours For $1. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka and 
FRANZ KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod. (Dual 
Selection.) Two remarkable volumes, by and 
about a giant of twentieth century-literature. 
Publisher's Price $9.00. Both Books $1 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR (Dual Selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. JUSTINE’s epigraph is by Freud: 
“| am accustoming myself to the idea of regard- 
ing every sexual act as a process in which four 
persons are involved.” Publisher's Price $7.90. 
Both Books $1. 


MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA (Dual Selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. The third and fourth novels 
of the Alexandria Quartet, an extraordinary in- 
vestigation of modern love. Publisher’s Price 
$7.90. Both Books $1. 


A READER’S GUIDE TO LITERARY TERMS by Karl 
Beckson and Arthur Ganz. A reference book 
written in wonderfully entertaining style. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $4.95. Yours For $1. 


THE NEW ARDEN SHAKESPEARE Antony and Cleo- 
patra, The Tempest, Richard II, King Lear. Four 
volumes from the finest edition of Shakespeare's 
writings. (Counts as two selections.) Retail 
$15.40. Yours For $2, 


You May Choose As Many As 3 Selections For *! Each With Membership 





THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
115 East 31 Street, New York 16, New York 


R-32 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century 
magazine (among the most talked-about new literary publications in many years) and begin my membership by 
sending me the selection(s) | have listed below. After this introductory offer, | need buy only five more 
selections during the coming year at substantial discounts from the publisher's price. For every four selections 
purchased at the member’s reduced price, | shall receive FREE a fifth selection of my own choosing. 


| want 1 selection for $1 () 


2 selections for $2 1 


3 selections for $3 (1) 











NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





city 





ZONE. STATE 








(0 Please charge my account and bill me for my first selection(s) plus shipping expense. 
0 My check is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the postage. New York City residents please add 3% sales tax.) 
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sination, or simply ly starvation, 
runs into the hundreds of thousands. 
As a result there is no country in 
Latin America where a higher value 
is placed on civil peace, both as a 
good in itself and as a prerequisite 
for progress. 

There is no doubt that great 
progress has been made. In twenty- 
five years, net real income has quin- 
tupled, a record matched by no 
other country in Latin America and 
by few anywhere in the world. In 
addition, it has been a balanced 
growth, affecting all sectors of the 
economy. This has been achieved by 
a peculiarly Mexican formula link- 
ing private and state enterprise, 
leaving sufficient leeway to private 
initiative to stimulate new invest- 
ment, yet filling the gaps in low- 
profit sectors with public funds. 


Nostalgic Anti-Americanism 


Given the delicate balance be- 
tween a revolutionary philosophy 
and sensitiveness to public disorder, 
the problem Castro presents for the 
entire hemisphere is an especially 
difficult one in Mexico. 

Mexico’s strong defense of non- 
intervention appears to have the 
support of all Mexicans, high and 
low, right and left. They may see 
in it a greater or less degree of criti- 
cism of the United States. They 
may privately support one side 
or another in Cuba, but none of 
them has any fault to find with a 
position they feel has been forged 
in the heat of their own history. 
This, as every school child in Mexi- 
co is taught, was marked by a series 
of interventions, beginning with 
Cortes, who lies unhonored here, 
and including the French and the 
Hapsburg Emperor Maximilian, the 
anniversary of whose defeat is a na- 
tional holiday, but above all the 
Americans, who, not content with 
snatching vast territories from Mexi- 
co, “invaded” the cour.try as recently 
as 1916. 

It should be added, however, that 
the Mexican position, while ostensi- 
bly neutral, is noticeably more 
benevolent toward Cuba than to- 
ward ourselves. Mexico has explicit- 
ly identified itself with the ideals of 
the Cuban revolution—as, for that 
matter, have we. But it has had noth- 
ing to say on the way those ideals 
have been put into practice. Fur- 
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thermore, it has effectively barred 
most anti-Castro refugees by invok- 
ing the immigration law, which de- 
nies entry to anyone who cannot 
meet a means test. This is in sharp 
contrast to Mexico’s generous recep- 
tion of Spanish Republicans. 

The crux of the matter is the ef- 
fect of the Castro example and 
propaganda on domestic affairs—the 
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extent to which it has increased the 
combativeness of the Left, roused 
old resentments, and disturbed that 
stability which is so necessary to 


progress. 


T* SPITE OF spectacular progress, 
there is still tremendous poverty 
in Mexico. The very speed of de- 
velopment has in itself created prob- 
lems. With improvements evident 
on every hand, appetites too have 
increased that cannot yet be satis- 
fied. Although statistics here are 
only approximations, the very poor 
have profited least, even’ though 
their income has improved some- 
what and their number has dimin- 
ished. In the countryside at least, 
they are certainly eating better: 
Mexico is one of the seven Latin- 
American countries where there is 
no food deficit, although the con- 
sumption of animal protein is still 
relatively low. However, the mid- 
dle and particularly the upper 
classes have gone ahead much fast- 
er, thus further widening the gap 
between the rich and the poor. It 
has been said in defense of this en- 
richment of the rich that the Mexi- 
can capitalist, to a much greater ex- 
tent than his South American kin, 
has plowed his profits back into the 
development of the country. Mexi- 
cans themselves, either as individ- 





uals or through their government, 
have provided between ninety-two 
and ninety-three per cent of the 
capital investment of the country. 

If an economy of high profits and 
low taxes has thus created the dy- 
namics of progress as it did in our 
own nineteenth century, it is an 
anomaly in a country professing rev- 
olutionary doctrines: There is evi- 
dence that even before Castro’s 
propaganda exacerbated the situa- 
tion, the new administration of 
Lépez Mateos—which took office in 
December, 1958—was concerned with 
achieving a better distribution of 
prosperity. 

It may be said in passing that in 
this task the Mexican government 
can count on a corps of economists, 
in the Central Bank, in the minis- 
try of finance, and in its develop- 
ment corporation, Nacional Finan- 
ciera, of a competence rarely to be 
met with in Latin America. Their 
point of view is thoroughly prag- 
matic; they are proud that the Mex- 
ican economy conforms to no ready- 
made definition and that it is fluid 
and flexible. They have produced, 
in addition to a consistently high 
growth rate, a balanced budget 
which, while amounting to less than 
ten per cent of the gross national 
income, devotes some forty per cent 
to economic development, nearly 
twenty per cent to education, twelve 
per cent to public health, and only 
ten per cent to the armed forces. 


Cautious Radicalism 


Lépez Mateos has thus proceeded 
cautiously. His most dramatic move 
has been in the direction of land re- 
form. After the tremendous splurge 
under Lazaro Cardenas in the 1930's 
—forty-four million acres distributed 
in six years—momentum in this di- 
rection had greatly diminished. In 
his first twenty-one months in of- 
fice, Lépez Mateos distributed 7.5 
million acres, and the pace has been 
about the same since then. Further- 
more, new emphasis is being placed 
on providing the new landholders 
with the means to exploit their prop- 
erty: credit to buy seeds and fertiliz- 
er, lessons in how to use them and 
help in marketing the crop. Under 
Lépez Mateos the cost of living has 
risen about seven per cent, a modest 
rise in a developing country and 
particularly so in Latin America. 
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During the same period, industrial 
wages have risen some fifteen per 
cent. Social security services have 
also been considerably extended. 

In 1956 James G. Maddox, report- 
ing for the American Universities 
Field Staff, wrote: “Less attention 
has been.given in recent years to 
how the pie is sliced and more em- 
phasis is being put on producing a 
bigger pie.” 

That emphasis has now shifted 
slightly. And the shift has been ac- 
companied by an increase in eco- 
nomic nationalism, a frequent con- 
comitant of leftist economics. This 
has been manifested chiefly in elec- 
tric power and mining. Foreign elec- 
tric-power companies were pur- 
chased last year by the government 
at the market price and paid for in 
cash—a procedure that stands in 
sharp contrast to Castro’s methods. 
The new mining law does not cancel 
existing concessions, but it provides 
a sliding scale of advantages for com- 
panies with a majority of Mexican 
capital. 

In the sensitive atmosphere prev- 
alent in Latin America since the 
Cuban affair, this slight shift in di- 
rection has naturally aroused fears 
in the business community. Foreign 
investment has dropped off, the 
Mexican stock exchange is sluggish, 
and tourists appear to have found a 
more congenial atmosphere  else- 
where. Actually, the economy does 
not seem to be doing too badly. The 
cost of living has even declined a bit 
recently, and financial activity is 
definitely on the upswing. 


bane with many Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, Mexico seems a 
haven of tranquillity, and officials 
here try to minimize any signs of un- 
rest. The fact that a mob of stu- 
dents burned the U.S.-Mexican Cul- 
tural Institute library to the ground 
in the provincial capital of Morelia, 
while neither the police nor the fire 
department responded to urgent ap- 
peals for help, is deplored but ex- 
cused on the grounds that boys will 
be boys. And it is emphasized 
with some justice that the anti- 
American demonstration in Mexico 
City, called on the day of the Cuban 
invasion and headed by former 
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President Cardenas himself, was 
telatively small and orderly. Not 
only was it controlled by large po- 
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lice contingents who formed a hu- 
man wall around the embassy build- 
ing, but the demonstrators themselves 
were almost entirely students. The 
workers, the unemployed, and the 
poor, the characteristic elements of 
a mob in a teeming capital, were 
conspicuously absent. 


What Is Cardenas Doing? 


If there are relatively few overt dis- 
turbances, there are on the other 
hand plenty of rumors. Most of them 
concern the activities of General 
Cardenas. 

Cardenas is an almost legendary 
figure in Mexican politics. An au- 
thentic revolutionary fighter, first 
with Villa, then with Calles, he be- 
came the president (1934-1940) who 
after the troubled years of civil war 
finally put the revolution into prac- 
tice, distributed land, and expro- 
priated the oil companies. But as 
Mexico’s youngest president, he was 
out of a job at forty-five, with a need 
for action, little intellectual equip- 





ment, and a generous heart. He was 
secretary of defense during the war 
and was later appointed to head the 
Tepalcatepec project, a TvA-like plan 
for the reclamation and development 
of the Tepalcatepec River basin, 
which gave him another opportunity 
to indulge in his favorite occupation 
of distributing land. He tried, un- 
successfully, to influence the presi- 





dential election of 1952 in favor of 
a leftist candidate, General Miguel 
Henriquez Guzman. During the last 
presidential election he was con- 
veniently out of the country on a 
world tour that included chiefly 
Russia and Communist China. 

The Cuban invasion, however, 
provided Cardenas with a cause on 
which he could not be silenced. He 
profited from the occasion to the 
full, and allowed his remarks to spill 
over into the domain of domestic 
politics—something that ex-presidents 
are supposed to refrain from doing 
an a country where all official cor- 
respondence concludes with the cry 
“No re-election!” 

This, coupled with cryptic remarks 
about the need to organize an oppo- 
sition, even to make a new revolu- 
tion, plus rumors from reliable 
sources that Czech arms are being 
landed at Atlantic ports ‘and distrib- 
uted to Cardenas’ followers in his 
home state of Michoacan, has led 
to considerable speculation. This 
culminated with the astounding “in- 
formation” lodged by Guatemala 
with the Organization of American 
States that Cardenas was organizing 
an invasion force in Yucatan on 
the Guatemalan border. Mexico 
promptly invited the oAs to come 
and see for themselves; since Guate- 
mala could present no proof, the 
whole matter was dropped. It re- 
mains a mysterious incident, the net 
result of which has been to allow 
the general to clothe himself in 
righteous indignation and the Mexi- 
can government to be put in the 
position of defending him. 


(oer ENEMIES proclaim that 
he, the living symbol of agrarian 
reform, is “the greatest landholder 
in the country.” Others who have no 
particular reason to love him deny 
this. “Cardenas is not a rich man,” I 
was told by a politician who ought 
to know, and he added, “That’s why 
he doesn’t worry us. It takes money 
to play politics in Mexico.” 

Mexican officialdom takes the line 
that the whole subject of Cardenas’ 
influence and activities has been ex- 
aggerated, particularly by the foreign 
press. A recent article in the Latin- 
American edition of Time which 
said “The government lives in fear 
of Cardenas’s vast personal follow- 
ing” provoked an official remon- 
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strance. It was certainly not tear ot 
Cardenas that inspired Mexico's 
position on the Cuban invasion. 
The size of his “vast personal follow- 
ing” is more difficult to evaluate. He 
is a tremendously popular figure, but 
whether this acclaim is more than 
that generally accorded to a histori- 
cal personage is more doubtful. 
Several Mexicans in close touch 
with politics have been at pains to 


explain to me that Cardenas repre- — 


sents the older revolutionary gener- 
ation, booted and spurred, seeking 
violent, simple solutions to complex 
problems. “He is out of touch with 
modern Mexico,” I was told. “We 
know now it is not enough to give 
peasants land; we must also give 
them seeds, fertilizer, and credit.” 
In an oblique reference to Car- 
denas, the president of the P.R.L., 
Alfonso Corona del Rosal, himself a 
general, declared recently, “The 
revolution has climbed down from 
its horse.” Although a local wit 
promptly added “and into a Cadil- 
lac,” the image is an apt one to 
describe a revolution whose con- 
quests are now counted in produc- 
tion figures, literacy rates, and the 
building of roads and hospitals. 


A Low Fever 


Whatever the extent of the Car- 
denas threat to political stability, 
it cannot be denied that there are 
areas of social unrest. In general 
they are limited to two sectors: the 
educational and the agrarian. 

The university students and the 
teachers’ union make the most noise. 
Student agitation is, however, en- 
demic in Latin America and does 
not appear to be worse in Mexico 
than elsewhere. Communist infiltra- 
tion in the teachers’ union is more 
serious. In a country emerging from 
widespread illiteracy the influence of 
a primary teacher is tremendous; 
and if that teacher, ill equipped by 
a cursory education to distinguish 
between conflicting ideologies, is 
exposed to simple and persuasive 
Marxist doctrine, the results can 
quickly snowball. It is in this sec- 
tor, too, that direct Castro influence 
is most evident. Numbers of Mexi- 
can students have been invited to 
Cuba to see the revolution in action, 

The educational situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the religious 
issue. Article 3 of the Mexican con- 
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stitution makes primary education 
the special preserve of the state, al- 
though it was revised in 1945 to re- 
move the mandate that it should 
be “socialistic.” This is still a major 
point of attack for all the clerical 
parties. The Church, however, en- 
joys an_ ever-increasing tolerance 
and does in fact, against the letter 
of the law, run a number of schools. 
It has replied to increased leftist 
activity by an increased combative- 
ness of its own, thus perhaps danger- 
ously reviving old resentments. 


re- the chronic agrarian 
unrest has increased significant- 
ly of late is difficult to say. One 
hears occasional tales of the “in- 
vasion” of land by landless farmers, 
usually aroused and led by profes- 
sional agitators. In a recent incident, 
near Cuernavaca, the land turned 
out to have been already granted by 
the government to an ejido (a pe- 
culiarly Mexican form of agrarian 
co-operative). After several days of 
mutual siege between the two peas- 
ant groups, the sullen invaders dis- 
persed, and their leader, who had 
collected a head tax for his services, 
returned to his comfortable home 
in Mexico City. More distant inci- 
dents are usually not so well re- 
ported. Lépez Mateos’ land-distri- 
bution program has not yet suc- 
ceeded in removing the sting from 
the agrarian issue. 

The labor front, surprisingly 
enough in this uneasy panorama, is 
relatively calm. Since the railroad 
strike of 1958 was declared illegal 
and its leaders jailed on the charge 
of “social dissolution,” there have 
been no major disturbances. The 
majority of the unions are staunch 
supporters of the government. One 
highly qualified observer even told 
me that he thought the unions could 
be considered to the right of the 
government. Overtly Communist 
unions have a negligible member- 
ship, and Communist infiltration 
into the others is limited to a few 
instances, of which the teachers’ 
union is the most notorious. 

More serious than Communism or 
even leftism in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor is the question of venality 
on the part of officials. Many com- 
plaints are heard from the grass 
roots, but there is as yet no signifi- 
cant reform movement. As long as 








labor leaders can deliver labor 
peace to the government, it does not 
appear likely that there will be one. 


HE GENERAL SITUATION is thus a 
complex one, answering to no 
easy definition. Yet if there are 
signs of a certain rise in temperature 
in the body politic, there are also 
signs that it is creating its own anti- 
bodies. In Saltillo on May 28, a 
silent march of thousands of citizeiis 
affirmed their support of the gov- 
ernment and their repudiation of 
“Communist agitators.” In _ other 
provincial towns the middle classes 
have shown an unsuspected ability 
to organize in protest against cor- 
ruption and Communist agitation. 

Less than a year ago, in what ap- 
pears to have been an effort not to 
be outflanked by the freshman revo- 
lutionaries in Cuba, President Lépez 
Mateos declared, “My government 
is of the extreme Left within 
the constitution.” The remark 
sent shivers down the backs of 
many people. On June 8, however, 
in an address to the press, he de- 
clared he would suppress “all ex- 
cesses, whether of the Right or the 
Left.” Both the Left and the Right 
responded with resounding applause. 
Whether this statement will actually 
be followed by a crackdown on sub- 
versive activities it is too soon to 
say. So far the government's policy 
has been largely one of wait and 
see, in the evident hope that ex- 
cesses would burn themselves out 
and thus relieve it of the onus of 
taking unpopular and_ probably 
violent measures. 

While the U.S.-sponsored invasion 
of Cuba has undoubtedly placed an 
added strain on Mexican-American 
relations, and while Americans are 
righteously indignant at anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations and at what they 
feel to be a lack of co-operation in 
the defense of the western world, it 
cannot be said that Mexicans them- 
selves, either officials or the man in 
the street, have altered their attitude 
toward us, which is, as always, com- 
pounded of warm liking and a cer- 
tain’ wariness toward a_ powerful 
neighbor. “Of course,” an experi- 
enced politician said to me, “past 
resentments are part of our senti- 
mental make-up, but we have always 
been able to surmount them when it 
has come to the test.” 
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“= RATHER SQUAT Gothic-armory 
church that faces a barren park in 
Montgomery, Alabama, was inherited 
ten years ago by the Reverend Ralph 
D. Abernathy, the Negro minister 
who took on Martin Luther King’s 
role when Dr. King moved to Atlan- 
ta early in 1960. In the belfry hang a 
cluster of battleship-gray loudspeak- 
ers, and they, perhaps as much as 
anything, lend the church its embat- 
tled-Baptist look. The loudspeakers 
are significant, because in Montgom- 
ery, where there is no Negro press 
and no Negro-owned radio station, 
they are the only means of commu- 
nicating vital information to a large 
Negro audience in times of crisis. 

On the wall of Dr. Abernathy’s 
ofice hangs a painting of Dr. An- 
drew Jackson Stokes, a former pas- 
tor who died in 1924. “He’s so well 
remembered here,” Dr. Abernathy 
said, “it’s as if he were still living.” 
In the basement of the church 
is a room where Dr. Stokes used to 
hide persecuted Negroes, and it too 
is well remembered. Evidently, Dr. 
Stokes set several precedents during 
his ministry. According to Dr. Aber- 
nathy, he was the first Negro to own 
a car in Montgomery. At first, 
because he was not allowed to 
drive it through the streets, he prac- 
tied by driving it around and 
around his own back yard. When 
the monotony of these journeys be- 
came insupportable, he made a trip 
downtown, only to be met with ston- 
ings. Turning the high, old-fashioned 
car around, he drove it slowly home, 
put his son in the back seat, handed 
him a Winchester rifle, and tried 
again, this time successfully. 

The church itself was built under 
the guidance of Dr. Stokes. He told 
his congregation that each was re- 
sponsible for bringing a brick every 
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A Brick Every Sunday 


BARBARA CARTER 


Sunday until the church was built, 
never mind how they got it. Al- 
though the church was bombed dur- 
ing the famous bus boycott that 
lasted throughout the year 1956, 
one wall of multicolored bricks 
still stands. It was at one time the 
largest Negro church in the South, 
and recently made the front pages 
across the nation when some twelve 
hundred Negroes sat or sprawled on 
its hardwood varnished pews or 
stretched out along the narrow bal- 
cony in mob-enforced attendance 
through the night following a rally 
to honor the first of the Freedom 
Riders’ ventures into Montgomery. 

The phone in Dr. Abernathy’s 
basement office was the lifeline then 
that led beyond the mob outside 
to Washington. 


‘It Just Burst Out’ 


Dr. Abernathy himself is a large, 
somewhat heavy man. As befits one 
who speaks slowly, his manner is 
mild, but an undercurrent of vitality 
breaks through occasionally like the 
sudden ripple of a flag on a still 
day. Though only thirty-four, he has 
an air of settled maturity that is 
usually the prerogative of older 
men. For several years now, he has 
been head of the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, the organ- 
ization that was born in December, 
1955, when the bus boycott began. 
Since the success of that boycott, the 
metamorphosis of Montgomery into 
a tough and ugly town has been a 
matter of national concern. “When 
you lose the first round,” Dr. Aber- 
nathy says, in an effort to explain 
the white Montgomerian’s mood, 
“you really set out to win the sec- 
ond.” Today, after the bloody riots 
against the Freedom Riders in May, 
things are again at a standstill, with 








that false quiet which follows an 
eruption of violence. 

But there is no turning back for 
the Negro in Montgomery. “This is 
a new era,” Dr. Abernathy says. “It* 
just burst out.” He spread his hands 
wide before him as if he were hold- 
ing a large balloon. “In 1954, with 
the feeling of security that having 
the Supreme Court behind us gave, 
it just burst out. Until then, the 
Negro had always practiced decep- 
tion, first as a slave and even more 
after he was freed.” Softly, he sang 
the first line of “Steal away, steal 
away to Jesus,” letting the words - 
linger in the air. “That was a signal 
for a secret meeting back in the 
woods. ‘I Got a Shoe, You Got a 
Shoe,’ when sung by a barefoot slave, 
was a joke on the white man. We'd 
all have shoes someday. But we don’t 
need to deceive any longer.” 

How plain-spoken the Southern 
Negro has become was evident in a 
speech Dr. Abernathy gave earlier 
this year. “Segregation is as dead as 
a doornail,” he said then, “but the 
problem is some people don’t believe 
it.” He called on Montgomery Ne- 
groes to redouble their efforts “until 
our parks are reopened on an in- 
tegrated basis [all are closed to whites 
and Negroes alike as the result of 
an integration suit], our airport fa- 
cilities are desegregated, our schools 
integrated, our people have the bal- 
lot, our people are able to hold de- 
cent jobs, in fact, until segregation 
is eliminated from every phase of 
our community life.” The plans for 
this fall are to continue the “vigor- 
ous program of nonviolence—more 
sit-ins, more stand-ins, and a legal 
suit for integrating the schools.” Al- 
though the road ahead might seem 
impossibly long and difficult, Dr. 
Abernathy looks upon the struggle 
in Montgomery as only a part of the 
developing and evolving process for 
Negroes everywhere. 


The Cost of Courage 


His personal share in the cost of this 
process has not been small. Not only 
was his church bombed, but on a 
day when he was out of town, his 
home was bombed too. The hand- 
made device missed the gas main by 
only a few feet. His wife and three 
children, who were in the house at 
the time, luckily escaped unharmed. 

“No,” Dr. Abernathy answers 
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when asked if he is afraid, “not as 
long as I’m in town.” The cost of 
constant tension is hard to assess, 
but the damage to his church was 
$50,000; to his house, $5,000; and 
through a $500,000 libel judgment 
brought against him (the largest 
ever awarded in the history of Aia- 
bama) he has lost his car (though 
it was jointly owned with his wife), 


and seen the sixty-five acres he in- . 


herited from his father sold at public 
auction. 

The suit was one of five brought 
against Abernathy, along with three 
other Southern Negro ministers and 
the New York Times, by the gover- 
nor of Alabama and four leading 
Montgomery officials, including the 
mayor and the police commissioner. 
A year ago last March, the Times ran 
an advertisement describing attacks 
made on sit-in demonstrators and ap- 
pealing for funds for Dr. King, who 
was then under indictment for in- 
come-tax evasion, a charge later dis- 
missed. The committee sponsoring 
the ad included Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Norman Thomas, and Negro labor 
leader A. Philip Randolph. At the 
last minute, Abernathy’s name and 
those of the other three ministers 
were added, without their knowledge. 
The city officials sued the Times and 
the four ministers for $500,000 
apiece. Mrs. Roosevelt and the other 
committee members were spared. 
The governor sued for a million. 

Two of the cases, the mayor’s and 
the police commissioner’s, were won 
in the circuit court during the fes- 
tivities celebrating the centennial 
of the “War Between the States.” 
Though both cases went on appeal, 
the attorneys failed to ask for a con- 
tinuance in one, a technical over- 
sight. Since Abernathy could not 
post the required bond of $1 mil- 
lion (twice the value of the judg- 
ment), the police commissioner was 
allowed to collect on his claim if 
he chose to. The commissioner did 
not hesitate, and it ‘is now left to Dr. 
Abernathy to initiate proceedings to 
get at least the value of his property 
back if and when the decision is 
finally reversed. 

Dr. Abernathy has been living in 
the parsonage, and, as he put it sim- 
ply, “I let my wife feed me.” She is 
on the staff of the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, which for 
six years has been holding weekly 
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meetings for from three hundred to 
five hundred people, a figure that 
rises to as many as a thousand in 
times of crisis. 

The M.L.A. runs a school for adult 
education in four different churches. 
Forty-five to fifty adults are enrolled, 
and just recently more than a dozen 
of them have become qualified to 
vote. But of the thirty-five thousand 
Negroes of voting age in Mont- 
gomery County, only three thousand 
are qualified voters. Any announced 
intention, moreover, on the part of 
the Negroes to get out a large vote 
only brings the whites out in greater 
numbers. 


‘We Get Tired’ 

“Our biggest problem,” says Dr. 
Abernathy, “is that we need leaders.” 
The irony of the situation in Mont- 
gomery is that it has been the white 
man’s unwillingness to yield a single 
inch that has substituted for the 
leadership needed to keep the Negro 
community from drifting back into 
the old apathy and indifference. 

“This is the one lesson the white 
man here has never, never learned,” 
Dr. Abernathy declared. “There is 
not a single Negro policeman in 
Montgomery, not a single Negro so- 
cial worker, not a single Negro gov- 
ernment professional worker. There 
is no Negro on the city or county 
payroll except for a Negro county 
agent, his assistant, and two janitors 
at the county court.” 

But though the Negro masses in 
Montgomery are united, Dr. Aber- 
nathy says, “the classes are divided.” 
Traditionally, he continued, the Ne- 
gro looks “to the pastor for what he 
wants to feel, and to the educator 
for what he wants to think. But the 
pastor is under pressure from the 
teachers, and our higher educational 
community isn’t looking for trouble. 
They have to pay,” he said slowly, 
“for those automobiles—and those 
homes.” 

Alabama State College, a Negro 
teachers’ college, is only a few blocks 








from Dr. Abernathy’s church. As an 
alumnus, he spoke with a mixture of 
fondness and regret about its presi- 
dent, Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, 
who at Governor Patterson’s order 
had immediately expelled nine stu- 
dents for participating in a sit-in 
demonstration a year ago February. 
“It might have been better if he had 
retired,” Dr. Abernathy said quietly. 
More critical of the faculty were the 
students, some of whom claimed that 
faculty members lowered the grades 
of student demonstrators. With the 
support of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, one of the ex- 
pelled students finished the year at 
San Jose State College in Cali- 
fornia. He had returned to see if 
more help could be found for con- 
tinuing his education. “It’s very 
hard,” said the minister. “The 
story’s old hat now, and people are 
just not as interested. 

“We get tired,” Dr. Abernathy 
said. And some of his congregation 
seem to echo him when they say: 
“We want to hear the Gospel 
preached, not civil rights.” 


y 1s only too possible they will get 
their wish. Dr. Abernathy has just 
resigned in order to become minis- 
ter to a church in Atlanta, and he 
doesn’t know who his successor is 
going to be. “It was a very pain- 
ful decision,” he acknowledges. but 
Atlanta will give him “greater op- 
portunity to render service to the to- 
tal struggle. Montgomery is very dil- 
ficult to get into and out of. Atlanta 
is more accessible by air and rail.” 
He is very much concerned with the 
education of his three children, the 
oldest of whom is six, and integra- 
tion has begun in Atlanta’s schools 
this fall. 

Dr. Abernathy’s new church in 
Atlanta is a smaller building than 
the old church he is leaving. There 
are no loudspeakers in the belfry. 
(But then, Atlanta boasts the only 
daily Negro newspaper in the South 
as well as a Negro-owned radio sta- 
tion.) “It is also the home base of 
the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference,” he said, “of which I 
am the financial secretary.” The Con- 
ference is the well-known Negro or- 
ganization founded by Dr. King. 
“Actually, you could call it a South- 
wide Montgomery Improvement As- 
sociation.” 
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A Visit 
To the Rebels of Angola 


RICHARD MATHEWS 


TALL, modern buildings and 

geometric blocks -of Léopold- 
ville faded slowly behind us into the 
oncoming dusk. There were four of 
us in the taxi: the driver, Germain; 
two Angolan nationalists, Garcia 
and Fidel; and myself. The two 
Angolans could speak bad French. 
I asked anxiously if they were sure 
that when we crossed the Congolese- 
Angolan frontier we would be in a 
nationalist-controlled zone, and that 
the maquis would not mistake me 
for a Portuguese. They reassured me 
with details of the arrangements they 
had made. 

We rolled south through the dark- 
ened towns, past Congolese Army 
check points where sleepy soldiers 
blinked at us and looked at our pa- 
pers. Unanswered questions raced 
through my mind: What had caused 
the exodus of 130,000 refugees from 
Angola into the Congo? What lay 
behind the five-month-old rebellion? 
Was Holden Roberto, a Baptist and 
former Léopoldville clerk, the real 
leader of the rebellion, with his 
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Uniao das Populacées de Angola 
(U.P.A.)? 

Finally, we reached the dusty, 
mud-brick village of Songa late that 
night, stopping just long enough to 
pick up a well-dressed, English-speak- 
ing (thanks to a Baptist mission 
school in Angola) U.P.A. agent who 
was waiting for us. Then we rum- 
bled south four miles over a rutted 
Jeep track walled in by fifteen-foot 
elephant grass. Here we halted, paid 
Germain his fare, and set off into a 
moonlit night on a trail that cut 
off to the south from the Jeep track. 

We were still in the Congo, and 
there was still a Congolese village 
between us and the frontier, some 
two miles away. Half an hour later, 
we found ourselves on the top of 
a low, bush-covered ridge. Along 
it, from east to west, ran a cleared 
swath, perhaps thirty feet wide. Fidel 
said: “Voila VAngola, monsieur.” 
We said good-by to the U.P.A. man 
from Songa and headed south at a 
brisk pace into Angola. I found out 
that the Angolans are tireless walk- 





ers. During the trip there were many 
times when I wished they were less 
indefatigable. 

About three in the morning we 
reached a smail, nameless village 
perched on the top of a hill. Fidel 
went ahead to notify the inhabitants 
of our arrival. In a few minutes all 
the men of the village aroused them- 
selves from sleep to come and greet 
us and we shook hands with each of 
them. We were given oranges and 
bananas. A few minutes later I was 
shown to a straw bed covered with 
a woven-reed mat in one of the vil- 
lage’s twenty-odd grass and palm- 
frond huts. 


Ww ROSE at six the next morning. 

The villagers, ragged but ap- 
parently well fed, assembled to see 
us off, giving us some boiled eggs 
and more oranges and _ bananas. 
They also provided us with a por- 
ter and a guide. 

Garcia and Fidel, U.P.A. members 
both, were treated with warmth and 
admiration, I noticed. It was the 
same story in all the villages we 
passed through and the same with 
all the other U.P.A. members I 
talked with. It seems undeniable 
that the U.P.A. and the revolution 
have real popular support, at least 
in large parts of northern Angola. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain its success otherwise. 

It impressed me that I, a white, 
was warmly welcomed. This was true 
in the villages as well as later among 
the rebel troops. Holden Roberto 
and his colleagues had told me in 
numerous interviews that they were 
not leading an anti-European move- 
ment. The revolution is not anti- 
white; it is simply—and brutally— 
anti-Portuguese. There is a great 
fund of good will, for example, for 
the Protestant missionaries, nearly 
all of whom are either British or 
American. 


—— DAY we traversed grassy coun- 

try splotched with patches of 
jungle, which is characteristic of the 
border area; farther south the jungle 
takes the upper hand and there are 
only occasional open places. In 
twenty miles or so we passed half a 
dozen villages, little clearings walled 
in by giant funa trees. In them were 
unkempt bean patches, carefully 
tended manioc gardens, and now 
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and then a few dozen coffee bushes, 
the beans of which are the villagers’ 
sole link to a money economy. The 
cash they get goes for matches, cot- 
ton cloth, metal pots, bush knives, 
and—when the Portuguese were still 
in control of the area—taxes. In each 
village we collected the inevitable 
gifts and went through the inevita- 
ble hand-shaking ceremony. In most 
of the villages there were few women. 
and children; the majority had left 
for the Congolese refugee camps. 

A little before four we reached a 
village called Kambamiole. By 4:10 
we were approaching the fringes of 
Fuessa; we could already see the 
roofs of the first few huts. Suddenly 
Fidel told me to run with him into 
the forest bordering the trail and 
to lie low. The reason became evi- 
dent immediately: a drone could be 
heard off to the southwest. It was a 
Portuguese reconnaissance plane, an 
ancient one-engine craft, probably 
unarmed. I wondered why all the 
fuss for a little spotter so far off. I 
learned soon enough: at 4:15 a 
much more resonant drone filled the 
sky. The spotter must have been 
searching for designated targets, and 
on finding them, radioed the other 
planes. Two minutes later the Portu- 
guese dropped their first bombs and 
made their first strafing runs about 
half a mile to the north of us, at 
Kambamiole. 


A’ 4:30 it became apparent that 

Fuessa was also on the day’s list 
of targets. First there were several low 
reconnaissance passes. Then a few 
grenades were dropped on the north 
sidé of the village (luckily we were 
on the west). Next the strafing be- 
gan; there were six passes in all. 
I could not tell which of the three 
planes we had seen made them be- 
cause at the time I was trying to 
bury myself in the roots of a clump 
of thorn palms. Thirty-caliber ma- 
chine-gun bullets were crackling off 
into the trees all around. Some of 
the forty-five U.P.A. guerrillas who 
were the presumed target of the 
Portuguese sniped at the planes as 
they swooped low on the strafing 
runs. I found later that their arms 
consisted of twenty locally made 
muzzle-loaders, eight Enfields, six 
Mausers, and one automatic ma- 
chine pistol. If the rebels wasted 
ammunition, they certainly demon- 
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strated considerable courage—and 
they told me they had downed more 
than twenty Portuguese planes in 
the last four months with similar 
weapons. 

By five the Portuguese either 
thought they had sufficiently crip- 
pled the rebel band or had run 
out of ammunition. It only remained 
for them to burn the villages they 
had already strafed and bombed. 
This they duly did with three gaso- 
line bombs. Their mission ended, 
they flew off. 

When we entered Fuessa, we had 
to skirt a burning hut where am- 
munition had been stored and from 
which bullets were now flying in all 
directions. The village’s few women 
were pouring water on the thatched 
roofs of four huts that had not 
caught fire. As the fire subsided into 
smoldering heaps of ashes, the wom- 
en began raking out what they could 
save—the ten-gallon pans they carry 
on their heads, smoking bits of col- 
ored cloth, roasted peanuts and 
manioc, hoes and jungle knives with 
charred handles. By now the Fuessa 
fire had spread up the grassy hillside 
on the eastern side of the village. 

The U.P.A. soldiers, ragged men 
and boys from fourteen years old on 
up, hardly seemed perturbed. Fidel 
explained that there had not been a 
single rebel casualty in all three vil- 
lages. As far as I could determine 
he was right about at least the first 
point, if one was to exclude the 
marginal case of a Mauser-carrying 
seventeen-year-old whose cheek was 
slightly scratched. The Portuguese 
had sent out four planes and bombed 
for forty-five minutes, without weak- 
ening their enemy’s potential. 

All evidence I could gather indi- 
cated that the operation against 
Fuessa was typical of the Portuguese 
military effort in large parts of 
northern Angola. To the south, 
around Bembe and Carmona, where 
there is some semblance of battle 
lines, the situation is probably dif- 
ferent, but in northern Angola, the 
U.P.A. guerrillas move almost at 
will and there is apparently nothing 
Portuguese aviation can do about it. 
If the Portuguese send in troops, 
they will be fighting at a disadvan- 
tage despite their superior equip- 
ment, for the nationalists know the 
virtually roadless terrain, have the 
support of the local population, and, 


as guerrillas, can chose the time and 
place of combat. Though poorly 
equipped and untrained, the rebel 
groups I saw were determined and 
well organized. Holden Roberto re- 
cently stated that shortly after the 
September rains come, “The U.P... 
will be the absolute master of all 
the territory north of Luanda.” 


N THE NIGHT of the burning of 
Fuessa, I was given a reed bed 
in one of the four remaining huts. .\t 
dawn Fidel woke me. “We had better 
go off into the forest,” he announced. 
“The Portuguese usually come back 
the next day to see what fine things 
they’ve done. It’s best not to be 
around.” I readily agreed, but we 
decided to go first and see Kimbuaku 
—or what had been Kimbuaku the 
day before. There was nothing left 
but the charred pole skeletons of 
huts surrounding a pit dug by an 
exploding grenade. About thirty feet 
away we found a yard-long, drum- 
shaped aluminum case. On one side 
of it was a red label that read: 
“110 gallon Gasoline Bomb. Prop- 
erty of United States Air Force.” 
That evening we camped in the 
forest with about forty U.P.A. guer- 
rillas and those of the civilian 
population of the three burned vil- 
lages who had not already left for 
the Congolese refugee camps. Early 
next morning thirty-four U.P.A. sol- 
diers and porters arrived from the 
north with a cargo of nineteen boxes 
of nine-millimeter cartridges, a few 
light automatic weapons, some bags 
of salt (something desperately nced- 
ed in the south), and medicine. Di- 
recting the rebel convoy was Louis 
Inglés, a thirty-four-year-old former 
tailor and now U.P.A. military com- 
mander in the Santo Antdénio do 
Zaire region in the extreme north- 
west of Angola. The five hundred 
guerrillas of the area, he said, were 
fighting desperately, and were in 
dire need of heavier equipment. 
Inglés, a soft-spoken man who has 
been a U.P.A. member since the 
party’s founding in 1954, proud; 
recounted how the nationalists had 
blown up the bridges on the impor: 
tant coastal road between Luanda 
and Santo Anténio, forcing the Por 
tuguese to ship men by plane 
boat. There were now three thow 
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garrison there before June. Inglés, 
however, was confident of ultimate 
nationalist victory, if not this year, 
then next. “You know,” he said, “of 
course we suffer terribly, but the war 
is teaching us a lot—how to work 
together and accept discipline and 
sacrifices. When we get independ- 
ence we won't be like the Congo.” 

Inglés passed out sheets of general 
instructions written in Kikongo and 
signed by Holden Roberto in Léo- 
poldville. Among the ten points was 
an order demanding that each vil- 
lage select an individual to transmit 
information and receive U.P.A. com- 
mands, The man chosen was to ex- 
press opinions “not according to his 
own views, but the views of the 
whole population.” Another point 
warned against stealing by U.P.A. 
soldiers; a third stated that no item 
seized from the Portuguese should 
be kept. A fourth point urged co- 
operation and mutual respect be- 
tween youth and elders; a fifth de- 
manded that all money the rebels 
could lay their hands on be sent to 
the U.P.A.’s directors in Léopold- 
ville because “if we do not have 
money our work for independence 
cannot continue.” 


\ ee MORNING Garcia and I de- 
parted for the Congo frontier, 
some sixty miles away by the route 
we were planning to follow. The 
first village we came to was a cluster 
of huts called Uga. The U.P.A. man 
there, Miguel Nonés, had been a 
cook in Léopoldville. 
Over watery, home-grown coffee, 
I asked Nonés how the Portuguese 
administration had behaved in Uga. 
What he—and most other Angolans 
I talked to—resented most was the 
forced-labor system. I knew that 
Africans who could not prove they 
were supporting themselves and 
their families were obligated to be- 
come contratados, that is, to accept 
six-month “contracts” as workers on 
roads and plantations. They were 
supposed to be paid modest sums, 
fed, housed, and doctored. This was 
written into the “province’s” laws and 
was public information. But accord- 
ing to Miguel, the laws had little 
bearing on reality. When the chefe 
de posto, the official most directly 
concerned with native policy, came 
down to Uga from his headquarters 
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in Buela, he knew exactly how many 
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workers were needed. Whether or 
not these workers were supporting 
themselves and their families did 
not concern him. Since many of the 
men at Uga had migrated to the 
Congo (while continuing to pay 
taxes to the Portuguese), where pros- 
pects were infinitely brighter, the 
chefe de posto would often take 
women and children from eight 
years old up. Miguel said the chefe 
of the Buela district was inspired by 
a kickback from the plantation 
owners. 

In the Carmona coffee region, the 
contratados work from dawn to dusk 
every day except Sunday. If a work- 
er fails to pick a_ pre-established 
quota of coffee, his (or her) hands 
are beaten until bloody with a 
wooden paddle called a palmatéria. 





Contratados’ wages, though below 
twenty-five cents a day, are often 
withheld. Worse still, their six-month 
“contracts” are often renewed 
against their will for periods run- 
ning into years. 

Nonés’s testimony was quietly 
given but his attitude undoubtedly 
was colored by U.P.A. propaganda 
and the bitterness that had accumu- 
lated since the killing began. Cer- 
tainly there must be some humane 
employers, and many workers, known 
as voluntarios, can choose their own 
work. In outline, however, his testi- 
mony was corroborated by other 
Angolans I talked with, and by the 
testimony of Portuguese and foreign 
observers. Captain Henrique Galvao 
of Santa Maria fame, formerly a 
colonial inspector, sent in a report 
on Angola in 1947 which was so 
damning to the Portuguese adminis- 
tration that he was jailed. He noted 
that “only the dead are exempt from 





compulsory labor.” And James Duffy, 
whose Portuguese Africa is the only 
scholarly study of the subject in 
English, found in 1959 that “the 
reality is pretty much the same as it 
was four hundred years ago: the 
indiscriminate use of Africans for 
Portuguese benefit.” 

The administration made sure its 
subjects paid taxes and worked by 
a system of passbooks. Aside from 
the taxes on huts, bicycles, and hunt- 
ing guns, as well as many hidden 
taxes, there was even a charge of 
one hundred and thirty escudos 
(about $4.50) which had to be 
paid by a village for the right to 
have a native dance troop perform 
in the area I visited. Schools, though 
much more numerous than before, 
are still rare in northern Angola. 
Ninety-eight per cent of Angola’s 
4,500,000 natives are illiterate. 


Ww LEFT UGa, carefully avoiding 
the important Portuguese road 
linking Cuima and Buela. From a 
distance we could hear the rumble 
of Portuguese Jeeps and trucks head- 
ing north to repair bridges the na- 
tionalists had blown up in March 
and April. I was told they were in- 
tent on recapturing Buela before the 
rainy season made the road impassa- 
ble; they wanted to seal off the flow 
of arms, men, and communications 
from the other side of the Congo- 
Angola frontier. 

Farther up the trail we met a 
group of five U.P.A. men who had 
been waiting for us. That evening 
we arrived at a rebel camp deep in 
the forest. About thirty guerrillas, 
their antique rifles leaning against 
trees, were sitting around, weaving 
mats, shelling peanuts, grinding 
manioc root into flour, or sleeping. 
A goat was slaughtered in my honor. 
Now and then a group would gather 
around someone who read aloud the 
U.P.A. newspaper, La Nation Ango- 
laise, published sporadically in 
Léopoldville in Portuguese, French, 
and two African dialects. As before, 
I was struck by the friendliness and 
spontaneity of the Angolans. 

Next day we again took the trail 
north, hoping to reach the frontier, 
some thirty miles away, by midnight. 
At dusk we reached Buela, a former 
Portuguese administrative center. 
The town, with its neat rows of 
mango trees bordering the wide, 
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dusty main street, was in ruins and 
completely deserted except for a few 
stray dogs and goats. I was told it 
had been attacked in the night of 
March 22, a week after the begin- 
ning of the rebellion. Ten Portu- 
guese, one of them a priest, were 
killed. The English missionaries were 
allowed to go safely south, I was 
informed. 

The events at Buela underlined 
the savagery of a war in which nei- 
ther side takes prisoners. If Angola 
was peaceful until last spring, it was 
enjoying the peace of a slave state. 
Now it is experiencing the violence 
of a slave rebellion. If the national- 
ists hack Portuguese noncombat- 
ants to death with their sinister, 
two-foot katana knives, the Portu- 
guese, better equipped, do the same 
sort of thing on a larger scale. They 
are reliably reported to have lined 
up the entire population of suspect 
villages, marched them to the banks 
of a river, machine-gunned them all 
down, and watched their corpses 
float off to the crocoililes. 


W: LEFT BUELA in the dark; be- 
fore midnight we passed the 
undemarcated Congolese frontier. 
We were to meet a U.P.A. gun-run- 
ning truck at 2:00 a.m. It never 
came, so we set off on foot for the 
railroad station at Moerbeke. Dur- 
ing the course of the morning, I was 
arrested by two drunken Congolese 
policemen and detained for two 
days. I feared the worst (newspapers 
exaggerate incidents so much), but 
they did me no harm. 

My arrest was not surprising. Any- 
body—black or white—having any- 
thing to do with the U.P.A. is likely 
to be apprehended. At the present 
time the guide who showed us from 
Songa to the frontier is incarcerated 
in the district jail at Songololo. If 
the local Congolese authorities along 
the frontier are not in the pay of 
the Portuguese (and many share my 
opinion that they are), they behave 
as if they were. 

After I had been transferred from 
the hands of the policemen to the 
subgovernor of the territory, my de- 
tention was agreeable enough. The 
subgovernor finally agreed to allow 
me to take the morning train back 
to Léopoldville. I had never thought 
that I would look on that troubled 
city as a center of civilization. 
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Where the Road Leads: 
1. Jam on the Cote d’Azur 


EDWARD T. CHASE 


Cap FERRAT, FRANCE 


yee SIX O'CLOCK any summer 


afternoon, the Céte d’Azur, 
that exotic land of the exposed navel, 
becomes one elephantine traffic jam 
from the Italian Riviera to Mar- 
seilles. Nice, combining many of the 
features of Coney Island and Thirty- 
fourth Street in Manhattan, suc- 
cumbs to all but total paralysis. The 
example may be extreme, but the 
same sort of thing is happening in 
every country in Western Europe. 
The statistics eloquently bear out 
what is clear to anyone who under- 
takes a motor trip around the Con- 
tinent. European car registrations 
in the past decade have been in- 
creasing 237 per cent faster than in 
the United States. Western Euro- 
peans now own twenty-three million 
cars compared with only six million 
in 1951. France alone has more than 
five million cars. Last year more 
than 2.8 million new cars were 
added to Western Europe’s total. 
Today one out of every thirteen 
Europeans has a car. The ratio is ex- 
pected to reach one for every six or 
eight in the next ten years; in France 
it’s about one to nine already. Con- 


gestion is bad enough now, but West- 
ern Europe would become a colos- 
sal nightmare should the ratio 
approach the current figure in Amer- 
ica, a car for every third person. 

Even as it is now, it is quite clear 
that’ Europe will require miracles 
of self-discipline to avoid the de- 
basement of environment that has 
taken place in the United States. 
Europe is peculiarly vulnerable to 
most of the worst consequences of 
a boom in private automobile own- 
ership since its communities, wonder 
of wonders, were designed for people, 
people on foot. 


Lees must be most dismaying to 
those who love the towns and 
countryside of Europe is not the 
nerve-racking traffic jams that form 
incessantly and explosively. It is the 
irreversible consequences of massive 
automobile transportation. Appar- 
ently it takes people a long time to 
discern these effects—and even longer 
to make up their minds to do some- 
thing about them. By now, alas, it is 
all a familiar story to us Americans, 
but Europeans cannot yet bring 
themselves to realize that their own 
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Acrostickler 
by HENRY ALLEN 


15 49 201 27 177 
Organization important to the Acrostician. 


43 221 183 199 33 163 
Irish hero of the 3rd century. 


193 83 225 187 106 41 
willl fight; will be right.”” 
Lord Randolph Spencer Churchill, Letter. 
(same word twice). 





127 69 120 9 223 
Mercenary open to bribery. 


197 136 173 47 143 

‘But the Thousandth Man will stand by 
your side To the the gallows-foot-- and 
——__!"" Kipling, ‘*The Thousandth Man.”’ 


5 59 167 181 
Railroad station in Paris whence one may 
take the night sleeper to London. 
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17 3 90 132 110 215 
**lftobe were to be away from thee,”’ 
Richard Lovelace, ‘*To Lucasta’’ 


116 29 159 13 171 31 
**An of the $s; as touching the 
Law, a Pharisee.’’ Philippians, 





185 157 211 169 
Glendower. |! Henry IV. 





86 67 39 129 195 134 11 
Anas platyrhynchos, 


6192 209 45 

**The of the earth sticks out visibly 
through the centre of each and every town 
or city,’’ Holmes, ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.’’ 





THE REPORTER Puzzle 
No. 40 


when read down, spell out the name of a prominent person, the 
ecrosticien. 
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Across Down 
7. Ashort streetanda short road’s 1, To pun about war is to take off 
criteria, the cover, 
16. Atarran up at first or last. He 3. Little brother may get enthusi- 
told a good story. astic about one more coura- 
35. Sort of realtor they count against geous. 
in baseball, (5,6) 5. Where Durban is native, 
46. Show that you can take or 7. So tea is prescribed for a 
leave. drunkard, 
65. Rentsare less to AE, the poet, 8. Arrantisnotitle to change from 
72. Go a to see a piece of one alphabet to another. 
machinery, 10, Requires seedi hen the G.I. 
76. Where Cuzco is in Upper a” . es wring 
Uruguay. ¥ 12, Cite riots as these enormities. 
86. As dim as a symbol of avarice. 14, Uncomplimentary, surely, but a 
96. Miss Stewart of early films — good railroad in its way. 
only one in the American Nation- 21, Shiny black and gold enameled 
al Theater Academy. metalware used without the doc- 
102. Nip a little boy or girl. tor in an old Model T. 
106. Forever poetically bird at ease. y 3 Keep your aroma in good order. 
115. Norichcentaur skilled in medi- 77. A trailer tax causes an added 
cine. courtroom hearing (5,5) 
122, A unit in or about a Southern 79. This Roman tunic is atleast 
capital, realistic, 
/ 96. A sea of Brass in Rome, 
126, Lets five in but remains lis- 100, To scatterwithout rest will do. 
some. (Alt. sp.) 108. A republic where to retire is 
136, Cultivates agrarian properties. not right. 
147. States backwards and forwards 148, Ann, you and Al make this’ 
in easy assays, flower every year, 
152. Beverage you have heard as sup- 150. Passer of fruit on shipboard 
port on the course, carries arms. 
156. | was a bee around this land of 156, Levantine hotel of sorts where 
the Hohenstaufens! one can urise late, 
175. It SOps Up on pegs, 160. Common contraction packed in 
181. I'd sitonitand sort out crocked tins. 
or twisted objects. 161, Seeall the spaces they fake up 
203. 1.0.U. land in Space. (5,3) on a cathedral! 
211, Where suffrage counts but on 189, So you make an adjectival 
one elects. suffix. , 





DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is a con- 


ugntional synonym: the other a pun, anagram, or play on words. 


2) Letters from ¢t 


e acrostic should be transferre 


to the corre 


sponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 
3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, 
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rural vistas will soon be spoiled, 
along with village and city districts 
constructed to human scale rather 
than to the demands of efficient auto- 
motive transport. While billboards 
are now rather rare in Europe, the 
construction of ribbon roadside 
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slums is already under way, with the 
inevitable proliferation of auto junk 
yards, gas stations, and all the gar- 
ish commercial structures that are 
supposed to be essential to exploita- 
tion of the transient trade. The at- 
mosphere is being polluted with noise 
and fumes; and the epidemic of 
mutilation and death is far advanced 
on the typical two-lane open-access 
highways that offer no engineering 
protection. against head-on collisions 
(the rate of France’s automobile-ac- 
cident toll is over twice that of the 
United States). Moreover, there are 
ample signs of a spreading surrender 
to the demands of the automobile for 
land-consuming highways and their 
expensive accouterments, ranging 
from parking facilities to police forces 
and lighting systems, all of which 
are absorbing a growing percentage 
of tax funds. These funds will be 
further strained, of course, as di- 
minished rail travel requires com- 
pensating aid for the rail common 
carriers. Suburbia is also spreading 
out across Europe, with new shop- 
ping and commercial centers, motels 
(some are superb), and the reciprocal 
effects of “downtown decay” and re- 
building. 


ees SEQUENCE OF EVENTS has been 
closely charted in America. When 
a sizable fraction of the public is 
subjected to the kind of hell on 
earth Europeans are now confront- 
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ing—five-kilometer traffic jams lasting 
hours as they return home, say, from 
the Céte d’Azur or Deauville or 
Chamonix-Mont-Blanc—the pressure 
to build limited-access highways 
around and over villages and cities 
is irresistible. At present France’s 
famous “National Route 7” runs 
directly through ancient communities 
where a speed of five miles an hour 
is usual. But an ambitious fifteen- 
year road-modernization plan has 
already been drawn up. A national 
highway program like ours will sure- 
ly come before long. Soon every vil- 
lage will be as easy to get to as 
every other village, and presumably 
it will not be long before every road- 
side will look just like every other 
roadside. 

Two of the greatest insulating bar- 
riers in Western Europe are about 
to be overcome. Spurred by Great 
Britain’s application for member- 
ship in the Common Market, vari- 
ous interests are pushing for a 
cross-Channel road link. One group 
proposes a $317-million tunnel which, 
at least at first, would transport auto- 
mobiles on railway flatcars. A sec- 
ond group, which includes the head 
of the Union Routiére de France, an 
association of automobile manuiac- 
turers and road users, proposes a 
multilane bridge for cars plus rail- 
ways set on pylons 230 feet above 
the Channel. Sooner or later, it is 
clear, some sort of bridge or tunnel 
will be built. A second big barrier, 
the immense massif of Mont Blanc, 
Europe’s greatest mountain, right 
on the French-Italian border, will 
be pierced in 1963 by the 714-mile- 
long Mont Blanc motorcar tunnel. 

It is fine to get where you're going 
in a hurry, but as we Americans 
have learned to our sorrow there are 
certain drawbacks to an environ- 
ment created by and for automobiles, 
a cardinal one being waste—the de- 
vouring of space, of materials, of 
credit. The French geographer Jean 
Gottmann (who created the term 
“Megalopolis” in his study of the 
northeastern United States) observes 
that the very density of activities 
and the intensity of movement get 
to be so complex as to be out of con- 
trol. Constructive, planned develop- 
ment becomes impossible. Things 
are aready beginning to reach this 
state in various areas of Western 
Europe. 





What have we Americans learned 
from our experiences with the 
automobile that might help Euro- 
peans work out a plan of defense 
before the situation is irretrievable? 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
principle is that appeasement is the 
sure way to disaster: greater invest- 
ment and facilities to accommodate 
the automobile simply stimulate its 
use, swell its numbers, and quickly 
add to the very conditions requiring 
relief. More roads cannot in them- 
selves ever solve the automotive 
transportation problem. As of the 
present, Europeans find it difficult to 
accept this bitter axiom. They will 
before long. They will come to real- 
ize that private automotive traiis- 
portation must be zoned out of cer- 
tain areas, as it surely will be in 
American cities—midtown Manhat- 
tan, for example, in this decade. (It 
is already fantastic the way Euro- 





















































pean pedestrian sidewalks in the § 
major resort areas are being pre- § jy, 
empted by parked cars, and with M 
little apparent protest.) in 
There is a dawning realization in § }; 
America—and it must come to Eu- § ;, 
rope as the automobile boom acccl- § 4, 
erates—that a much higher propor- § }, 
tion of the national income must be go 
allotted to public transportation § ., 
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tion of open land, to planning and ke 
to demonstration projects, if there hie 
is to be any hope of arresting the f p,, 
deterioration of metropolitan areas § p,. 
and the general corruption of the § 4, 
environment. Europe still has some § 4, 
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population is less than a fourth of \ 
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2. The Crunch of Concrete 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM 


A’ THE END of a summer in which 
most of us have spent quite a 
lot of time on turnpikes and other 
modern highways, the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has offered 
an exhibition on roads. Its seventy 
big photographs will be on tour dur- 
ing the next year or so, and the show 
should make its own modest contri- 
bution to the great debate that is 
going on in many cities where the 
social, aesthetic, and economic im- 
pact of new roads is being felt. The 
key issues are posed by those roads 
forming the $100-billion, 46,000-mile 
Federal Interstate System. In the 
hearts of cities, and as they cut 
through residential districts, these 
sixty-mile-an-hour engineering fan- 
tasies are shaping the form and 
function of our cities. 

With relentless historical logic, the 
show at the museum _ illustrates 
the distinctive character of the mod- 
ern highway. It is indeed a new 
thing. In some respects roads have 
changed little since the days of the 
Romans and the medieval pilgrim- 
ages. The straight military roads 
that Napoleon planted with trees to 
shade troops on the march could be 
built by any county today—minus 
the trees. But suddenly, about 1930, 
the high-speed, grade-separated, lim- 
ited-access highway was born. 

As designed by modern engineers 
and architects, the road has become 
almost independent of the landscape 
and the city-scape, fully capable in 
its own right of inspiring awe, pride, 
and terror. In its great scale, it is 
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also capable of destroying all or- 
dinary architecture and urban space. 
Perhaps roads have become what 
was dreamed of more than half a 
century ago, a sort of superarchitec- 
ture. 

The climax of this provocative 
exhibition is the Helicoide, in Tar- 
peian Park, Caracas. Here the road 
design—pure expression of unham- 
pered motion, realized by bulldozer 
and reinforced concrete—is fully in- 
tegrated with the architecture. Jorge 
Romero Gutiérrez, the Venezuelan 
architect, has created a building 
built like a road—a roughly conical, 
layered hilltop shopping center—into 
which you drive as into a parking 
garage. The fact that this beehive is 
no aberration is suggested by a 
long patrimony that includes the 
“roadtown” conceived in 1910 by 
the erratic American inventor Edgar 
Chambless, in which the space under 
an elevated highway is used for 
housing; other theoretical projects 
by Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd 
Wright; parking garages that are, in 
effect, coiled-up roads; and innumer- 
able elevated urban expressways and 
bridge approaches in which three 
and four levels are commonplace 
today. An endless four-story build- 
ing topped by a highway and related 
parking facilities winds through the 
heart of Tokyo. 

The show ends with the specu- 
lation that such integration of 
roads and buildings can produce a 
new kind of architecture in which 
machines, shaping the land for hu- 


man use, are directed by the design- 
er’s hand to create vast functional 
engineering structures to dwarf all 
building we have previously known. 
Some of the less fortunate results of 
this new development, as we can see 
already, are not pleasant to behold. 
The photograph of U.S. 40, ap- 
proaching the Carquinez Bridge in 
California, shows circular ramps sur- 
rounding the pygmy-scale houses. 
(One can almost hear them crunched 
by the encircling concrete ramps.) 
Even large modern apartment houses 
are dwarfed by the scale of the 
Helicoide. 


HE FULL RESOURCES of architectur- 
al design are seldom enlisted in 
the United States, but even the most 
ambitious examples. from Italy and 
Germany offer little evidence that 
design alone will temper the irrecon- 
cilable and one-sided conflict being 
waged between so many American 
cities and the highway. Nor is there 
much hope that design can “human- 
ize” the road except on its own 
terms—certainly not by buildings, 
as Roland Wank learned when he 
designed the New Jersey Turnpike. 
Like bridges, roads have a func- 
tional beauty of their own. Perhaps 
they should be regarded as folk 
architecture or vernacular design— 
anonymous as Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 
has used the term. Seen photo- 
graphed from the air, they have this 
character. But the show at the Mod- 
ern Museum does not adequately ex- 
plore other aspects of the highway 
as a possible thing of+ beauty—its 
relation to the landscape; how the 
world looks from the highway, par- 
ticularly at high speeds; or how the 
road is seen by those who contem- 
plate it merely as an object in the 
(generally urban) landscape. 

If we are going to fill our cities 
throughout the world with elevated 
highways and _ three-decker inter- 
changes, by all means let us design 
them well, and make something of 
them less brutal than is usually 
done. But let us reflect, too, on the 
capacity of these powerful images 
to form the human spirit. One of 
the most astounding capacities of 
modern roads, as illustrated by the 
carefully chosen photographs in this 
exhibition, is their ability to evoke 
emotion. They are made by men, 
but they also shape the lives of men. 
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CHRISTMAS 


CARDS FROM THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 





A Flemish Masterpiece 


+z About 1460, the Flernish artist, Dieric 
Bouts, painted his small panel of The Virgin 
and Child. This simple and touching com- 
position is drawn with a mastery which has 
led critics to say that of the 15th century 
Flemish painters, it is perhaps Bouts who 
expressed the greatest intensity of feeling. 
The clarity of colors—the deep blue of the 
Virgin’s robe, the golden hair of the Christ 
Child, and the delicate pinks of the flesh 
tones~has remained almost miraculously 
undimmed after more than five centuries. 
<x Dieric Bouts’ painting has been repro- 
duced in full color in the exact size of the 
original, and it is one of nearly sixty new 
Christmas cards printed in limited editions 
under the direct supervision of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The cards cost from 
5 to 95 cents each, and they can be bought 
only by mail or at the Museum itself. Send 
the coupon below together with 25 cents 
to receive your copy of the catalogue — 
which also illustrates Museum jewelry and 
other unusual Christmas presents. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 
Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue of 
Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed P3 
Name 
Addr 














RECORD NOTES 


| agree George Russell Sextet. 
(Riverside 9375, $4.98; stereo $5.98.) 
Out Tuere. Eric Dolphy. (Prestige/New 
Jazz, 8252, $4.98.) 
The new generation of jazzmen is 
both restless and much more thor- 
oughly trained in classical theory 
than its predecessors were. The com- 
bination has resulted in a good deal 
of anxious experimentation, some of 
it self-consciously solemn. A refresh- 
ing indication that part of the avant- 
garde can stretch the jazz language 
without losing wit and warmth is 
this new program by George Russell. 

There are three originals by Rus- 
sell as well as pieces by Thelonius 
Monk and Miles Davis, and the in- 
terpretations range in mood from the 
tartly satirical to bounding lyricism 
and joyful blues. Russell plays spare, 
prodding piano, but the major in- 
strumental interest comes from the 
crisply disciplined, venturesome 
trumpet of Don Ellis and the ex- 
plosive alto saxophone and bass clar- 
inet of Eric Dolphy. 

Mr. Dolphy is much given to in- 
cluding speechlike cadences in his 
improvisations; and his harmonic 
boldness often leads him to the 
farthest reaches of a chord—and be- 





yond—but he is also anchored in the 
blues and he always swings with a 
delight and abandon that would be 
recognizable to the earliest jazzmen 
in the New Orleans brass bands and 
the tent shows of the South and 
Southwest. 

For more of Mr. Dolphy’s stimu- 
lating portents of the jazz to come, 
there is his own Out There, which 
also features Ron Carter, the mos: 
resourceful jazz cellist so far. Mr. 
Carter does not treat the cello as i! 
it were simply an oversize bass, but 
instead transforms his potentially ar- 
dent instrument into a hotly spon- 
taneous addition to the small jazz 
string family. We still await, how- 
ever, the first convincing modern 
jazz violinist. 


HE Ways OF THE LorD AND OTHER 
Great Spiriruats. Clara Ward. (Dot 
3365, $3.98; stereo 25365, $4.98.) 


THe Tempie Baptist Cuoir. (American 
Culture 1, $5.35 postfree from American 
Culture, P.O. Box 5967, Cleveland 1, Ohio.) 


While Mahalia Jackson remains the 
most commanding of contemporary 
gospel singers, she has been some- 
what muffled in her recent Colum- 
bia albums by the firm’s eagerness 
to broaden the base of her audience. 
That concession to the sales depart- 
ment has surrounded Miss Jackson 
with characterless studio string or- 
chestras and choirs that sound as if 
they’ve just come from recording a 
commercial for Revlon. Cultural in- 
tegration can sometimes go too far. 

For unalloyed, fiercely rocking 
gospel shouts as they are still heard 
in the “sanctified” churches, Miss 
Ward’s newest celebration of the 
ways of the Lord is preferable to the 
current Jackson albums, although 
there is no soloist in the Ward en- 
tourage equal to Miss Jackson in 
vibrant, enveloping warmth. These 
performances do, however, project 
an uninhibited, contagious exuber- 
ance and gleeful urgency that make 
most of our mechanized “pop” music 
(much of it now derived from gospel 
rhythms) sound all the more disem- 
boweled. This record might serve as 
revealing therapy for teen-agers wlio 
are drawn to rock ’n’ roll because of 
its beat. The pulsation in Miss 
Ward’s leaps into faith is related to 
rock ’n’ roll in much the way as sour- 
mash bourbon is to iced tea. 

The exclamatory passion of the 
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SOUTH OF THE BORDER — Stanley 
Black and His Orchestra. Granada; Fla- 
mingo; Cielito Lindo; Rumba Rhapsody; 
Mexican Hat Dance; and others. 

(1) Mono: B20003 


MELODIES OF LOVE — Stanley Black 
and His Orchestra. Lovely Lady; Too Mar- 
velous For Words; Moonlight Becomes 
You; Little White Gardenia; and others. 
(2) Mono: B20004 


BRASS BAND ON PARADE — Band of 
H. M. Irish Guards. Old Comrades ; Entry 
Of The Gladiators; Colonel Bogey; Sons 
Of The Brave; Liberty Bell; and others. 
(3) Mono: B20007 


MUSIC OF JEROME KERN. & IRVING 
BERLIN — Stanley Black Orch. Smoke 
Gets In Your Eyes; The Touch Of Your 
Hand; I've Told Every Little Star; The 
Way You Look Tonight; and others. 

(4) Mono: B20011 


MARCHES OF THE WORLD — Robert 
— Vienna \ 
Stripes; Entry Of The Gladiators; Made- 
lon; Goodbye, My Little Captain; others. 
(5) Mono: B20017 


MAMBO PARTY — Edmundo Ros and 
His Orchestra. Mambo No. 5; More More 
Mambo; Chivi Rico; Anything Can Hap- 
pen; Mambo Negro; and others. 

(6) Mono: B20022 


LATIN CARNIVAL — Edmundo Ros and 
His Orchestra. If At First You Don’t Suc- 
ceed; The Fidgety Samba; and others. 

(7) Mono: B20023 
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VILLAGE BAND — Band of Radio 

Iberg. Auf geht Walzer; Heim- 
Polka; Ba! nge — Marsch; 
— Walzer ; and others. 

9) Mono: B20041 


THE MILLION SELLERS — Frank 
hacksfield and His Orchestra. Jealousy ; 
Stardust; Sentimental Journey; Friendly 
Persuasion; My Prayer ; Laura ; others. 

10) Mono: B20045 (168) Stereo: 830045 


peor Gershwin: PORGY AND BESS. 
Chacksfield and His Orchestra. 
ime ; s, You Is My Woman; 
‘rome Kern; SHOW BOAT. Make Be- 
eve; Bill; Ol’ Man River; and others. 
') Mono: B20059 (118) Stereo: 830059 


HE BEST OF COLE PORTER—Frank 
cksfield and His Orchestra. I Love 

Love; Begin The Beguine; 
n ll Of The*Night; and others. 
12) Mono: B20066 (128) Stereo: 830066 














hts; and others, 
) Stereo: 830073 


RICHMOND-TELEFUNKEN RECORDS 
Please send me, postpaid, the LP’s | have circled. | understand the minimum order is $9.96. 
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POPULAR 


CHA CHA CHA —Chachito Perez and 
His Orchestra. El Chivirico Negrito; El 
Tapajoz; Bacchanal; Bailando El Cha Cha 
Cha; Que Rico El Cha Cha Cha; others. 
(14) Mono: B 20075 


EBB TIDE — Frank Chacksfield and His 
Orchestra. Ebb Tide; Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes; Boulevard Of Broken Dreams; Love 
By Starlight; Among My Souvenirs: Red 
Sails In The Sunset; Limelight; others. 
(15) Mono: B20078 (15S) Stereo: $30078 


THE MUSIC OF KETELBEY—The New 
Sym. Orch. of London—Stanford Robin- 
son with Chorus. In A Monastery Garden; 
In The Mystic Land Of Egypt; others. 
(16) Mono: B20083 


GREAT THEMES FOR PIANO — Fred 
Hartley. Warsaw Concerto; Theme From 
Limelight; Gigi; Liebestraum; Autumn 
Concerto; On The Beach; and others. 

(17) Mono: B20084 (178) Stereo: $30084 


HIGHLAND PIPES—Pipes and Drums 
— The Scots Guards. Intro.: Back Q’ 
Benachie (Trad. ) ; El Alamein (Denholm) ; 
Skye Boat Song ; and others. 

(18) Mono: B20088 


MOVIE THEMES — Frank Chacksfield and 
his Orchestra. Theme From The Apart- 
ment; The Green Leaves Of Summer (The 
Alamo) ; Never On Sunday ; and others. 

(19) Mono: B20095 (19S) Stereo $30095 


BIG BAND GERSHWIN — Ted Heath 
and His Music. The Man I Love; Love 
Walked In; Nice Work If You Can Get 
It; Love Is Here To Stay; and others. 

(20) Mono: B20096 


Theme from CARNIVAL and other Broad- 
way and Hollywood Hits—Frank Chacks- 
field and his Orchestra. Theme from Car- 
nival; Broadway Melody; and others. 

(21) Mono: B20100 


HAMMOND SENSATIONS—Klaus Wun- 
derlich. Hammond Organ and Rhythm 
Group. Deep Purple It’s Only A Paper 
Moon ; Organ Riff; and others. 

(22) Mono: TP2506 


MARCH TIME IN GERMANY—Band of 
the Berlin Guard. Alte Kameraden (Old 
Comrades) Preussens Gloria (Glory of 
Prussia) ; Radetzkymarsch ; and others. 
(23) Mono: TP2508 


ENCHANTED TANGOS — Bela Sanders 
and His Orchestra. A Media Luz; Tango 
Espagnol ; Olé Guapa ; and others. 

(24) Mono: TP2509 


POLKA AND WALTZ TIME IN BOHE- 
MIA — Ernst Mosch and His Bohemian 
Band. Nur ein halbes Stiindchen (Only 
One Half Hour) ; and others. 

(25) Mono: TP2511 


BEER 'N BRASS — Bohemian Polkas & 
Waltzes — Ernst Mosch & His Bohemian 
Band. Egerland Heimatland; Festewal- 
zer; Ach, ich liebe dich; and others. 

(26) Mono: TP2515 


8O EASY TO LOVE — Werner Miiller 
and His Orchestra. The Hawaiian Wed- 
ding Song; It’s Not For Me To Say; Easy 
To Love; Hot Toddy; and others. 

(27) Mono: TP2517 (278) St. TPS12517 


is is a partial listing of Richmond & Telefunken records. Send for complete listing. 
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ORDER BY MAIL* 
The world’s greatest classical and popular music — 
The world’s greatest artists — Unsurpassed values. 





Division of London Records, Inc. 


Enclosed is my check or money order in the amount of 





CLASSICAL 


Stravinsky: PETRUSHKA—Orchestra de 
la Suisse Romande—Ernest Ansermet. 
(28) Mono: B19015 


BEETHOVEN OVERTURES: LEONORA 
No. 3 THE CONSECRATION OF THE 
HOUSE; EGMONT; FIDELIO; CORIO- 
LAN. London Phil. Orch.—van Beinum, 
(29) Mono: B19026 


SYMPHONIC MARCHES—Elgar: POMP 
AND CIRCUMSTANCE MARCHES Nos. 
1-4; London Symphony Orch.— Warwick 
Braithwaite. Elgar: POMP AND CIR- 
CUMSTANCE MARCH No. 5. National 
Symphony Orch.— Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Elgar: IMPERIAL MARCH. Meyerbeer: 
CORONATION MARCH.  Saint-Saéns: 
MARCHE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE. 
Halvorsen: ENTRY OF THE BOYARDS. 
London Philharmonic Orch.—Harrison. 
(30) Mono: B19029 


Beethoven: VIOLIN CONCERTO—Rug- 
giero Ricci—London Phil. O.—Boult. 
(31) Mono: B19034 


Mendelssohn: A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM—INCIDENTAL MUSIC. Schu- 
bert: ROSAMUNDE — INCIDENTAL 
MUSIC—Concertgebouw Orch. of Am- 
sterdam—Eduard van Beinum. 

(32) Mono: B19035 


Sibelius: SYMPHONY No. 5; KARELIA 
SUITE—Danish Radio Sym. 0O.— Erik 
Tuxen ; Thomas Jensen. 

(33) Mono: B19036 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 6—London 
Philharmonic Orch.— Erich Kleiber, 
(34) Mono: B19037 


Brahms: HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10. Dvorak: SLAVONIC 
DANCES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 16.— Hamburg 
Radio Orch.— Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
(35) Mono: B19038 


Brahms: SYMPHONY No. 3—Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam—Szell, 
(36) Mono: B19050 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 3—“‘Eroica”’ 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra—Kleiber. 
(37) Mono: B19051 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 7—Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam—Kleiber. 
(38) Mono: B19054 


Vivaldi: THE FOUR SEASONS—Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra ; Karl Miinchinger. 
(39) Mono: B19056 


Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO No. 3— 
Wilhelm Backhaus—Vienna Phil. Orch. 
—Karl Béhm. 

(40) Mono: B19063 


Tchaikovsky: NUTCRACKER SUITE, No. 
I and I1l—The Paris Conservatory Orch. 
—Anatole Fistoulari. 

(41) Mono: B19065 


Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO No. 5— 
“Emperor’’—Wilhelm Backhaus—V. P.O. 
—Clemens Krauss. 
(42) Mono: B19072 








140 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Mozart: REQUIEM IN D MINOR, K. 
626—Josef Krips conducting The Vienna 
Hofmusikkapelle. With Soloists. 

(44) Mono: B19077 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 9 “‘Choral’”’ 
—Hilde Gueden, soprano; Sieglinde Wag- 
ner, contralto; Anton Dermota, tenor; 
Ludwig Weber, bass. Der Singverein der 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra—K leiber. 
(45) Mono: B19083 


Tchaikovsky: THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Comp. The Paris Cons. Orch.—Fistoulari. 
(46) Mono: 2 records BA42001 


Bach: BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS— 
Comp. Stutt. Cham. Orch. — Miinchinger. 
(47) Mono: 2 records BA42002 


Tchaikovsky: THE SWAN LAKE—Com- 
plete—London Sym. Orch.—Fistoulari. 
(48) Mono: 2 records BA42003 


Bach: ST. MATTHEW PASSION—Com- 
plete—Kathleen Ferrier (contralto) ;Elsie 
Suddaby (soprano); Eric Green (tenor) ; 
Henry Cummings (bass) ; Gordon Clinton 
bass); William Parsons (bass); Bruce 
Boyce (bass); Bach Choir.—The Jacques 
Orchestra, cond. by Dr. Reginald Jacques. 
(49) Mono: 3 records BA43001 


Dvorék: ‘CELLO CONCERTO IN B 

MINOR—Ludwig Hoelscher, ‘Cello, Ham- 

burg State Philhar. Orch.—Keilberth. 
(50S) Stereo: TCS 18022 


Lehar: THE MERRY WIDOW — High- 
lights—Soloists, Chorus and Grand Ope- 
retta Orchestra—Wilhelm Stephan. Ben- 
atzky: THE WHITE HORSE INN — 
Highlights—Soloists, Chorus and Grand 
Operetta Orchestra—Willy Mattes. Zeller: 
DER VOGELHANDLER (The Bird Seller) 
—Highlights—Soloists, Chorus and Orch. 
of The Bavarian Broadcasting ; W. Mattes. 
(51) Mono: TC8029 


Lehar: THE LAND OF SMILES—High- 
lights—NDR Symphony Orch. of Hamburg 
Miiller-Lampertz. Lehar: DER ZARE- 
WITSCH (The Crown Prince) — High- 
lights—Strauss: THE GYPSY BARON— 
Highlights — Strauss: 
VENICE — Highlights — Sonja Schiner ; 
Heinz Hoppe; The Giinther Arndt-Choir, 
The FFB Orchestra—Miller-Lampertz. 

(52) Mono: TC8030 (528) St. TCS18030 


Bruckner: SYMPHONY No. 9 IN 


MINOR—Hamb. State Symph. Keilberth. 
(53) Mono: TC8043 (538) St. TCS18043 


D BARE. K. 299—CON( ERTO No. 2 


*If not available at your record store. 
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Temple Baptist Choir is simply a 
larger, equally inflammable version 
of the Clara Ward Singers. This 
bristling Cleveland church chorus 
was recorded by Bill Randle, a for- 
mer disc jockey, who is now a stu- 
dent and teacher of American cul- 
ture. He has docwmented here an 
especially active and richly indige- 
nous aspect of that culture. 


upy GarLanp. At Carnegie Hall. (Capi- 


tol WBO-1569, $9.98; stereo SWBO- 
1569, $11.98.) 


Judy Garland is thirty-nine and ma- 
tronly, but her voice and style re- 
main zestfully young. Fhis is a two- 
volume record of a tumultuously 
successful Carnegie Hall concert by 
Miss Garland this past April, and it 
is also a specific illustration of that 
usually ineffable term, “star qual- 
ity.” It is true that in the tradition 
of Al Jolson, the emotions are some- 
times larger than in most conceiv- 
able lives and the vibrato is wide 
enough to sink a less authoritative 
performer. But there is also an enor- 
mous vitality in Miss Garland’s sing- 
ing and a sweeping romanticism that 
is glowingly suited to such songs as 
“Over the Rainbow,” “The Man 
That Got Away,” “San Francisco,” 
and “Zing! Went the Strings of My 
Heart.” 

A prevalent theory is that Frank 
Sinatra remains nonpareil as a male 
popular singer because he believes 
the lyrics he dramatizes and actually 
imagines himself a Cole Porter hero 
(with a dash of Dumas). Similarly, 
Miss Garland sings with absolute 
conviction; and it is a measure of 
her skill and gusto that she too can 
make her songs believable, from the 
smoldering torch laments to the 
jubilees. She also posseses a sure if 
italicized sense of dynamics that 
leads to swooping climaxes and 
hushed valleys in between. 

The very bigness of Miss Gar- 
land’s voice and her unabashed en- 
thusiasm are of another show-busi- 
ness era. By contrast, most of her 
younger contemporaries seem to be 
puppets. In any case, this is a vivid 
performance by a major animator 
of popular music. Throughout there 
is the constant added excitement of 
still latent power, the kind of self- 
confidence that used to spur Jolson 
to crow, “You aint heard nothin’ 
yet!” —NatT HENTOFF 
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BOOK 


The World Outside 


GORE VIDAL 


Lock WitHoutT HAnops, by Carson 

McCullers. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 
It is hard to believe that twenty-one 
years have passed since The Heart 
Is a Lonely Hunter, Carson McCul- 
lers’ first novel, was published. In 
those war years McCullers was the 
young writer. She was an American 
legend from the beginning, which is 
to say that her fame was as much a 
creation of publicity as of talent. 
The publicity was the work of those 
fashion magazines where a dish of 
black-eyed peas can be made to seem 
the roe of some rare fish, photo- 
graphed by Avedon; yet McCullers’ 
dreaming androgynous face, looking 
out at us from glossy pages, in its 
ikon elegance subtly confounded the 
chic of the lingerie ads all about her. 

Unlike too many other “legends,” 
her talent was as real as her face. 
Though she was progenitress to 
much “Southern writing” (one can 
name a dozen writers who would not 
exist in the way they do if she had 
not written in the way she did), she 
had a manner all her own. Her 
prose was chaste and severe and 
realistic in its working out of narra- 
tive. I suspect that of all the South- 
ern writers, she is the most likely to 
endure, though her vision is by no 
means as large or encompassing as 
that, say, of Faulkner, whom she has 
the grace to resemble not at all. 


age wRITING—we have had 
such a lot of it in the last thirty 
years! Novelist after novelist has 
come to us out of the South, and 
there is no doubt that the Southern 
gift for the novel is as real as the 
Southern town, where family groups 
are more concentrated and less mo- 
bile than in the North. The Indus- 
trial Revolution was a long time 
coming South, and until recently 
the young Southerner was not 
apt to be thrown into the com- 
mercial world quite so soon or so 


fiercely as his Northern counterpart. 
But above all, there are the stories. 
Southerners talk and talk, tell and 
tell. In the rural areas, spinning 
long intricate stories of character is 
still a social skill. Up North, evevy- 
day conversation is mostly the re- 
peating of the generalized anecdote: 
you know the one about this man 
who met this woman who... In 
the South, it is: When your cousin 
Hattie, she was Eula’s stepsister, 
which makes her second cousin to 
James Edward, had to quit her job 
at the Court House after the fire, 
she met the Tutwiler boy, the one 
who tried to kill his father Memo- 
rial Day. . . . They talk in chronicles 
and annals. They talk in novels. It 
is not that life is more interesting 
in the South than elsewhere. Rather 
it is the pleasure the people take in 
talking of neighbors and kin; the 
long memories and the delight in 
pondering that vast web of relation- 
ship which for three centuries has 
spun itself (white web!) over the red 
earth of what was wilderness. 

From the beginning the South was 
provincial and middle-class. Its con- 
tinuing delusion of aristocracy began 
before the Civil War, when the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott took the 
plantation owners (and the not too 
many others who could read) by 
storm. Deliberately and disastrously, 
they modeled themselves on the folk 
of Scott’s imagination. Faulkner's 
Sartoris is drawn not from fact but 
from Scott. Yet this lunatic dream 
of blue blood and inner grace is use- 
ful to an imaginative child. I doubt 
if there is a Southerner alive who 
has not been told in youth by at 
least one female relative, “Never 
forget WHO you are!” And who i 
this WHO? Just a plain respectab 
middle-class child, usually of a lower 
income group, with nothing grand 
in his family tree than a doctor 6 
a lawyer or maybe an_itineram 
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In Washington, The Reporter informs the people who keep the 
public informed. Here, for example, are a few significant facts 
about The Reporter’s standing in the Capital: 


President Kennedy, on reading a collection of articles from The 
Reporter, had this to say about the magazine: 
“This volume brings back some of the high points of the history of 
The Reporter. I believe that this book contains most of those articles 
which left a particular impression on me at the time they appeared. 
1 am delighted to have this book, whose contents are a tribute to 
The Reporter and to its editorial leadership.” 


34 of the principal officials in the Executive Branch are paid sub- 
scribers. (Ten of them have written for The Reporter.) 


33 U.S. Senators are paid subscribers. 


Virtually every foreign embassy in Washington has one or more 
paid subscriptions. 


In 1959 alone, 25 articles from The Reporter were inserted in the 
Congressional Record. 


“MOST FAIR AND RELIABLE” 
Though The Reporter is a favorite in Washington, it plays no favorites 
in reporting the news. In a survey of Washington correspondents, 
71, of 83 voted The Reporter “most fair and reliable” among mag- 
azines reporting politics. As Editor and Publisher Max Ascoli put 
it: “Our usefulness to the administration is in direct relation to our 
independence of it.” 


LESS THAN A PENNY A DAY 


...is all it costs you to become a regular reader of The Reporter 
with our half-price introductory offer: 


ONLY $2.50 FOR 20 ISSUES (40 WEEKS) 
You can take advantage of this half-price offer to introduce 
your friends to The Reporter, too. Charge your subscrip- 
tion if you like—we'll be glad to bill you later. 


Your subscription—or your friends’—will begin as soon as 
we receive your order. So to-enjoy The Reporter regularly 
at half price, mail the reply card opposite now. 


Regular rates: 1 year $6; 2 years $9.50; 3 years $12 (Add $1 per year for 
foreign postage, $.50 per year for Canada and Pan American Union.) 
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the gauntlet is 
down..now it’s 
up to you! 


. .. WILL YOU TAKE UP THE 
CHALLENGE, ONCE YOU'VE READ 
THIS THOUGHT-PROVOKING NOVEL 


“7, . . mew and daring . . . the ideas 
should be considered by all.” 

Library Journal 
#4, . . a great idea for pulling the econ- 


omy of the Free World far ahead of 
anything the Communists could dream of. 
Far-fetched? Well, a flight to the moon 
was fantasy not so long ago.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


44Most of those addicted to politics will 
stay with ‘THE CHALLENGE’ until the end. 
At least | did.” 

San Franicisco Examiner 


“™#, . . A great deal more than a novel 
. may be the answer to Communism 

sooner than we think . . . Not a book to 
forget.” 

Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Miss. 
One of the most unusual books ever 
written . . . how busi and go 
ment could cooperate to build a new 
capitalist society to outwit Communism.” 

Sarasota News, Sarasota, Florida 
*4Bold in its reaches . . 
tic proportions.” 

Gazette, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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ROLLEY & REYNOLDS, INC. 
2016 Sansom St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me _____§___ copies of 
THE CHALLENGE by Mangels and Byers. 
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preacher. Yet to be told that you 
are, through blood, a Somebody 
starts a magic in the veins, starts 
dreams of empire and dominion, 
dreams of making; and if the bal- 
ance is right, in time the dream be- 
comes reality and art is made. 


HE FIRST THING to remark in Mc- 

Cullers is her style. From Wolfe 
to Faulkner, most Southern writing 
has tended to windy rhetoric of the 
“lost, lost and by the wind grieved” 
sort that I find detestable. I can 
read very little of Wolfe, and much 
of the admirable Faulkner is ruined 
for me by that terrible gaseous prose 
(he went the length of Requiem for 
a Nun, obsessively using “euphemis- 
tic’ for “euphonious”). McCullers 
writes in exact prose closer to the 
Flaubert of Un Coeur Simple than 
to Absalom, Absalom! But her mate- 
rial is intensely Southern. She has 
had at times a passion for the ex- 
treme situation and the gratuitous 
act (The Ballad of the Sad Café, 
Reflections in a Golden Eye), but 
though I now and then question her 
intent, her means have always saved 
her. She gets entirely within the 
event told. There is never a false 
note. Technically, it is breath-taking 
to watch her set a scene and then 
dart from character to character, 
opening up in a phrase, a line, a 
life. It is marvelous, but. . . 

But. Twenty-one years is a long 
time. The Member of the Wedding, 
her last novel until now, was pub- 
lished in 1946. During those fifteen 
years other writers have come and 
gone. New attitudes, new follies, 
new perceptions have occurred to 
us. But most important, the world 
of the private vision which was her 
domain has been more and more 
intruded upon by the public world 
which threatens to destroy, literally, 
the actual world. Worse, though it 
may not do this final thing, the 
threat of extinction has made many 
doubt the worth of art. If the planet 
becomes an empty desert, why make 
anything, knowing it will soon be 
no more than a grain or two in the 
never-to-be-noticed dust? Not every 
writer of course has this apocalyptic 
vision, nor does a writer necessarily 
find the thought of the world’s end 
any reason for not making what he 
wants to make in the present, which 
is all. But the thing is there, public 
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and menacing and chilling the day. 
It is hard not to take it into account. 

In her new novel, Clock Without 
Hands, Carson McCullers acknowl- 
edges the public world for the 
first time in her work. Though her 
response is uneasy and uncertain, it 
is good to note that she writes as 
well as ever, with all the old clarity 
and fine tension. But the book is 
odd, and it is so because what has 
always been the most private of re- 
sponses has been rudely startled and 
bemused by the world outside. The 
changing South. The Supreme Court 
decision. Integration. The aviator as 
new man. All these things crop 
up unexpectedly in her narrative. 
One cannot say she handles these 
things badly; it is just that they do 
not quite fit her story of a gross old 
man (judge and white supremacist), 
his grandson (flier, adolescent, per- 
ceptive), a dying druggist named 
Malone (who unexpectedly tries to 
stop a lynching), and a colored youth 
(mad with hurt and self-delusion: is 
he really Marian Anderson’s son left 
by her in a pew of a church in this 
Georgia town?). The four characters 
interact. They are explored. They 
come alive. Yet one is not convinced 
by the story told. Symbolically, is it 
true or merely pat? 

At the book’s end, the old judge, 
enraged by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, goes on radio to denounce 
the Court, but in his dottiness and 
great age he cannot recall anything 
to say except, word for word, the 
Gettysburg Address. Are we to take 
that as the South’s last gasp as a new 
order begins? If so, I don’t believe it. 

McCullers of course is free to 
make whatever she wants of a public 
situation. One quarrels not with her 
view of things, which is after all 
intuitive, not literal, but with the 
effect that publicness has had on her 
art. Everything is thrown slightly 
out of kilter. She is not the only 
writer to suffer in this way. More 
and more of our private artists have 
fallen silent in the last twenty years, 
unable to‘cope with a world which 
has thrust itself upon their imagina- 
tion like some clumsy-hooved animal 
loose in a garden. But even this 
near failure of McCullers is mar- 
velous to read, and her genius for 
prose remains one of the few satis- 
fying achievements of our second- 
rate culture. 
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INSECT COLLECTING SET for the hobby 
entomologist, beginner or expert, con- 
tains complete equipment for making 
perfect insect specimens. The set in- 
cludes everything but the insect: quality 
dropper and tweezers, a supply of powder 
desk! Polished aluminum, with electric for solution to preserve specimens, 
cord. Great for home, school, travel. name cards and instructions. 

BO! cccicetiia $5.50  Each.......... $2.95 ts.....$2.79 Set, each...... 


ELECTRIC HOT POT boils 4 cups of 
water in minutes—for instant coffee, tea, 
cocoa. Heats soup, canned foods, baby 
bottles, etc. All electric, break-resistant! 
Easy-pour spout, stay-cool base & handle. 
Perfect to use right at table—or office 











PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS with tiquia FMBOSS YOUR STATIONERY!... Lite- 


‘ Embosser personalizes 
centers. Imprinted in bold black with pjain notepaper, front of envelopes with 
full name. Makes them hard to “borrow”! your name and address in raised letters. 
Tough, long-wearing high compression insert paper, press finger-touch handle 
covers. Extra lively for long drives. With- for rich embossed stationery. Spec- 
stand all kinds of use and abuse. A real fy 3-line name and address (up to 21 
find at os td Fm ag State name  jetters and spaces per line). Each $4.95 
2 dozen......$17,50 1 dozen.....$8.97 Stat’y & Env. Flap Embosser. $5.95 





¢ to wear on 24 PENCILS WITH YOUR NAME printed 
eer s SCORE C ADDY stroke-by- in brilliant gold leaf. Just about 4¢ each 
stroke count! No fumbling with score for 2 dozen pencils personalized with 
card and pencil. Registers total strokes ANY first and last name. Fine quality #2 
for current hole in lower window, total ead with pure rubber erasers. Hexagon 
strokes for course in upper windows, Shaped—won't roll off desks, tables, etc. 
Golden-tone case with handsome pigskin FOF business, home, school. State full 
band. Tax included. Gift boxed name to be printed (1 imprint per set). 
Each | i 4 $2.98 Set of 24.......98¢ 6 Sets........$5.50 

$2. 











TOMATIC ELECTRIC PENCIL 
WAGNETIC HOOKS CLING to metal cap AUTOMAT 
inets, stoves, refrigerators—to metal on SHAT ... Insert any standard size 
cars, boats, etc. Fasten instantly, pro- pencil at top, get a perfect point in 
vide safe, neat storage for cups, tools, Seconds! Easy 1 hand operation! No cords, 
utensils, notes, pot-holders, pots and 0 switches, no handles to turn! Port- 
pans, towels. No holes to drill. Durable able. Sits anywhere on desk. Needs no 
permanently defy the law of gravity. fastening down. Uses 3 reg. “C”’ batteries 
Won't wear out. Save space and breakage. (not incl.) which last up to 1 yr. without 
Set of 4........ $1.00 3 sets........ $2.79 replacement. Easy to empty.......... $4.98 
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NSTANT SPARES—ONLY $3.98! S-T-R-E-T-C-H ON FURNITURE COVERS 
‘ou can fix flats fast— without ---One size fits any sofa or chair, re- 
@ tires—without jacking up your gardiess of style or size. Washable, no 
‘art Just attach new Instant Spare to iron, go on in a jiffy. Give complete 

Valve of any tire (tube or tubeless). coverage. Miracle knit upholstery fabric 
it Sealant is forced into the tire— is remarkably durable, lint free. 2 hand- 

PLUGS PUNCTURE & INFLATES TIRE! Some shades. Specify beige or grey. 
away immediately unstained and CHAIR COVER sovsevsevssveresesssseseseoesee $3.98 
RGD NS in sessscinesome $3.98 SOFA COVER $7.98 
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FULL-SIZE BACKYARD SKATING RINK 


All the thrill of an ice skating rink in leak. Sturdy aluminum siding. No more 

your own backyard...all winter long! dangerous ‘“‘thin ice” ponds, no more 

Only 4 inches deep; freezes quickly. One _ fighting the crowds, no need to travel 

piece, seamless plastic bottom won't any further than your backyard. Sets up 
in minutes; stores easily. 

















16 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK $ 9.98 
20 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK $12.98 
24 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK (6” deep) $17.98 
GROW 
MINIATURE 
ROSES 


.-.- bloom indoors 
ALL WINTER LONG! 
Perfectly shaped 
-.. grow just 8 to 
12 inches high... 
burst into flower 
with a gorgeous 
array of thimble- 
Fee oiocucing the «SLOWLY A PALE HAND EMERGES! 
winter...transplant Sinister little black box sits quietly, 
outdoors to bloom Waiting for someone to throw on the 
all summer and au- switch. Then suddenly it comes to life! 
tumn. Specify red, Whirs, twitches, jumps as if a mad genie 
white or pink. 


ET cepcinned $1.49 





MAXWELL ADLER 
| 1 South Dudley Avenue 
HI vy, : 
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MAXWELL ADLER 4 
1 South Dudley Avenue 
Ventnor, New Jersey 
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PERSONALIZED GIANT DESK CALENDAR 1000 ADDRESS LABELS . . . Printed 


...Keeps the whole month's appoint- with your name and address, to save 
ments, occasions, memos always in view! your time! Gummed backs. Just wet and 
At a glance, know your schedule for 30 stick. Terrific for stationery, books, 
days. 12 months, handsomely bound in checks, packages. You'll never have to 
gold-stamped personalized leatherette write your return address. Handsomely 
case. 114%” x 9”. Black or Old Ivory. printed in blue on white stock. Easy to 
State name and color. read — prevent errors. State name, full 
UF cicccccens $5.00 = Each........... $1.00 address in 3 lines........ 1000 labels gg¢ 
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HOUSEBREAK YOUR DOG EASILY POCKET-SIZE CALCULATOR Never 
this wonderful new way! Just put a few makes a mistake! Handy pocket-size cal- 


drops of ‘‘magic” liquid on a newspaper, culating machine does your figuring for 
mat, in a box or on a specific spot out- you! Adds, subtracts and multiplies to 


doors. Your dog will ‘‘answer nature’s 99,999,999 lightning fast! Helps keep 


call” on that particular spot! One bottle check book, bank balance, expense ac- 


or less will train a puppy or full-grown count, etc., accurate. Easy to operate. 
dog. Harmless, humane, effective...used Noiseless. Light weight, steel construc- 
by trainers. Eachh...........sccccccesccesees $2.00 tion. 3 for.......$2.79 Each......98¢ 


Pama" Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today*=——~| 
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Pulitzer 
Prize-winner 


HERBERT FEIS’s 
Sive-volume 

diplomatic history 
of World War II 


THE ROAD TO PEARL HARBOR 
The Coming of the War Between the United States and Japan 


“A full and authoritative account of how the war between 
Japan and the United States came about. ... Mr. Feis is 
scrupulous about his facts and careful in his interpretation 
of them.” — The New Yorker. “A complete, scholarly, and 
balanced account . . . it may be regarded as the final word.” 
— New York Times 1950 $6.00 


THE CHINA TANGLE 


The American Effort in China from Pearl Harbor 
to the Marshall Mission 


“Brilliant and absorbing dissection of the tangle of miscon- 
ceptions, cross-purposes, frustration, and intractable facts 
in which our wartime China policy became involved. ... As 
purposely dispassionate and objective as seems possible.” 
— American Historical Review 1953 $7.50 


CHURCHILL * ROOSEVELT * STALIN 
The War They Waged and the Peace They Sought 


“A full-scale history of the Grand Alliance . . . from its be- 
ginnings until its victory over Hitler . . . the author displays 
the mastery of detail and the incisiveness of analysis that is 
characteristic of his earlier work.” — New York Herald Trib- 
une. Liberty and Justice Book Award, American Library 
Association 1958 1957 $6.95 


BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE 

The Potsdam Conference 

“Knowledge of what happened then is essential to an under- 
standing of the present and as a guide to the future, and there 
are few men, if any, better qualified than Mr. Feis to com- 
municate that knowledge to the people whose future is at 
stake.” — New York Herald Tribune. Awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in History 1961 1960 $6.50 


JAPAN SUBDUED 
The Atomic Bomb and the End of the War in the Pacific 


“There are undoubtedly many who will dissent .. . but few 
will fail to profit from the author’s perceptive and cogent 
analysis. ... A masterly synthesis of the crowded events, 
the plans made, decisions taken, and orders issued.” — New 
York Times Book Review 1961 $4.00 


At your bookstore 


Prince UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, N. J. 



















Since Cézanne 





HILTON KRAMER 


AINTING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 

by Werner Haftmann. Translated from 
the German by Ralph Manheim. Praeger. 
Two volumes. $37.50 until November 15; 
$42.50 thereafter. 


The difficulty of writing an accurat: 
and comprehensive history of mod- 
ern painting may be gauged by the 
fact that none exists. Although more 
than fifty years separate us from the 
death of Cézanne and the beginnings 
of abstract art, we still tend to think 
of the principal figures of the mod- 
ern movement as occupying a plac: 
in the foreground of our cultura! 
life. If they are no longer exactly 
contemporary, they are not yet com- 
pletely historical. It is a little shock- 
ing to realize that artistic develop- 
ments that took place at the time of 
the Dreyfus case, the First World 
War, the Russian Revolution, the 
Weimar Republic, and the New 
Deal have not yet been given a his- 
torical shape that places them in a 
coherent and meaningful relation 
both to each other and to the world. 

There are, I believe, two reasons 
for this situation. The first is politi- 
cal. Modern painting has been an 
international phenomenon, but its 
history has been largely written out 
of nationalist commitments. Bounded 
at one geographical extreme in Mos- 
cow (in the period just before and 
after the Russian Revolution) and 
at the other in New York, the most 
significant modern art centered in 
Paris, Berlin, and Munich, and a 
great deal of importance took place 
in Vienna, Zurich, London, Brussels, 
Barcelona, Milan, Dessau, and Oslo. 
The internationalist character of 
the modern movement was still an 
article of faith among the cogno- 
scenti of the 1920's. In the great 
days of the American Dial after the 
First World War, for example, its 
editors réproduced the artists of Cen- 
tral and Northern Europe (Munch, 
Klimt, and Kokoschka) together with 
the leading personalities of the 
School of Paris, exactly as they pub- 
lished Thomas Mann alongside Gide 
and Valéry. But the war and the 
Versailles Treaty had already begun 
to undermine a clear view of this 
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HE UNIQUE book described on this page may alter your entire 
Tire and affect forever the happiness of yourself and your chil- 
dren. When you read SUMMERHILL: A Radical Approach to 
Child Rearing, you may get the shock of your life — for this 
meaningful book will challenge your most cherished beliefs 


children so that they dominate their 
parents and others around them. 

He is, however, a firm believer 
in freedom for the child — freedom 
without license —and makes no 
bones about the unconscious tyr- 
anny of parents, which most of us 
are woefully unaware of. 


Summerhill’s meaning for you... 


This book may well make you 
angry, but it will also make you 
think. It will smash many of your 
established beliefs about child rear- 
ing, but it will replace them with 
positive, constructive ideas. SUM- 
MERHILL will demand of you a 
searching re-examination of your 
role as parent, but it will reward 
you with new insights. 

Above all, this penetrating book 
will help you forge enduring bonds 
of love between you and your 
child. Respect will follow — real re- 
spect —not veneer respect — not the 
obedience which comes from fear. 
SUMMERHILL will help you elimi- 
nate those harrowing parent-child 
conflicts, with all the heartaches 
they cause. And this great book 
will help you make your home a 
happy, serene place for raising chil- 
dren who will, one day, be truly 
free and mature adults. 

Not in many years has any book 
won such enthusiastic acclaim from 
educators and professionals. 


IF YOU HAVE A CHILD- 


this 1s the most tmportant 
book you will ever read! 


Here is what some leading edu- 
cators and authors say about 
SUMMERHILL: 


BENJAMIN FINE (Education Editor, 
North Amer. Newspaper Alliance; for- 
merly Education Editor, The New 
York Times; Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author) 

“In 25 years of reading and reviewing 
books on education, I have yet to find 
one as stimulating, exciting and chal- 
lenging as the story of SUMMERHILL. 
Every one of its pages is filled with de- 
lightful warmth and encouragement.” 


ASHLEY MONTAGU (Anthropolo- 
gist and Social Biologist; author and 
educator) 

“Anyone who is in any way concerned 
with the education of children should 
make this book required reading.” 


STUART CHASE (Author of numer- 
ous books and articles on economic 
and social affairs) 

“The book will, I think, stir up an 
argument in any intelligent family in- 
terested in education, and I hope it is 
widely read.” 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES (Pastor 
Emeritus, Community Church of N.Y.; 
Chairman of the Board, American 
Civil Liberties Union) 
“His is a great experiment, and I be- 
lieve in experiments.” 


DWIGHT MACDONALD (Staff Edi- 
tor for The New Yorker Magazine) 
“One reads it with the irritation, ex- 
citement, and finally sympathy, that 
any original idea always provokes. 
The trouble is that one can’t help 
thinking that Mr. Neill is right.” 


HENRY MILLER (Author of “Tropic 
of Cancer,” “‘The Cosmological Eye,” 
and numerous other books) 

“I know of no educator in the West- 
ern world who can compare with A. 
S. Neill. It seems to me that he stands 
alone. SUMMERHILL is a tiny ray of 
light in a world of darkness. Its aim 
is to create happy, contented people, 
not cultural misfits dedicated to war, 
insanity and canned knowledge.” 





_ 





Foreword by ERICH FROMM 
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elop- jis high, and whose emotional sta- 
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; A. S. Neill, Summerhill’s head- 
Vorid master, bluntly declares that most 
, the  fparents make a mess of the job of 

New raising children. What’s more, he 

‘ says, Our accepted ways of disci- 
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tions about how to teach morals — 
lation Eire positively evil. As a result, we 
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n) jou wonder what is wrong with the 
e most fay you handle him. Perhaps you 
red in [fk counsel; but despite the talk, 
, [espite the worry, you seldom find 
and a fhe answer which yields an effec- 
k place fre change. 
russels, better WaY see 
d Oslo. } there a better way to rear and 
cter of iucate children? Yes, says Mr. 
till an eill, the way it’s done at Summer- 
S ¢ ll!’ Here is a school which turns 
cogno- #Ht genuinely contented and pro- 
. great uctive youngsters. These boys and 
Is do not make the impossible 
fter the mands on their parents that other 
iple, its Pidren do. Brought up in an at- 
of Cen- Dsphere of love and approval — 
: hout adult pressure — Summer- 
(Munch, I's self-disciplined children grow 
her with §B' be a joy to their parents and 
f the asting joy to themselves, 
of t Von’t misunderstand. Neill does 
ney pub ff advocate that we permit our 
ide Gide dren to run all over us. He is 
itively wrathful against parents 
and the eo oo children to rule the 
egun wantonly interrupt adult 
ly : or Wversation, to stalk into the liv- 
y OF (Hh Broom and turn on the television 


Tegardless of whether that an- 
others present. He doesn’t be- 
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A. S. NEILL, headmaster of Summerhill, speaks on 
parents, children, and the education of both. Here 
are a few passages from the text of SUMMERHILL: 


“If your child lies, either he is afraid of you or 
he is copying you. Lying parents will have lying 
children. If you want the truth from him, do not 
lie to him.” 


“A cynical or a spiteful parental tongue can do 
untold damage to a child. We all know fathers 
who sneer at their sons. Butterfingers, you can’t 
do a thing without bungling it. Such men likewise 
show their hatred of their wives by constant criti- 
cism. And there are wives who rule husbands and 
—T through brow-beating and streams of 
abuse. 


“Girls who were spanked by their mothers 
grow into spankers themselves. An excellent illus- 
tration is the game in which children play school. 
Teacher whacks all the time.” 


“The future of Summerhill itself may be of 
little import. But the future of the Summerhill 
idea is of the greatest importance to humanity. 
New generations must be given the chance to 

row in freedom. The bestowal of freedom is the 
anaes of love. And only love can save the 
world. 











book will enrich your life and help your child that 
they are willing to send it to you for 10 days’ free read- 
ing. If you don’t agree that this is the most challenging, 
fascinating and helpful book you have read in years, 
simply return it and owe nothing. 


p= me SEND NO MONEY. 
> OV iim :lele) @s:14 10) melee) ba) 
| HART PUBLISHING COMPANY 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of SUMMERHILL: 
| A Radical Approach to Child Rearing 





vniteonalll 


| If after 10 days’ free reading I do not feel the | 
book has been of help, I may return it and owe 

| nothing. Otherwise I will send you only $5.75 
l plus a few cents postage. 


Name. 





Address. 





Zone 





SAVE. Check box and enclose $5.75. Publisher 
CO then pays postage. Same refund guarantee. R-1 
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David RIESMAN: The Lonely Crowd 
(One of the most profoundly influential books 
of our time . . . abridged edition, with an important 
new 40-page preface, now only from Yale $1.25 i 


Jacques GUICHARNAUD: Modern French Theatre 
The revolutionary theatre of Giraudoux, Cocteau, Claudel, 
Montherlant, Anouilh, Salacrou, Sartre, Camus, Ionesco, Beckett... 
with « chapter on the modern farce. $1.45 





W. Lloyd WARNER: The Family of God $1.75 








George VERNADSKY : A History of Russia $1.95 
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Marquis CHILDS : Sweden: The Middle Way $1.45 








Enrico FERMI : Elementary Particles $1.25 





R. W. SOUTHERN : The Making of the Middle Ages $1.45 
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Charles MQ. ANDREWS: The Colonial Background of the American Revolution $1.45 





Robert TRIFFIN : Gold and the Dollar Crisis $1.45 


OMNES 8 ATT SLE BPEL TY EEO SA SE 





A. 0. HIRSCHMAN : The Strategy of E ic Development $1.45 








George Gaylord SIMPSON : Life of the Past $1.45 





Brouislaw MALINOWSKI : The Dynamics of Culture Change $1.45 





Andrews and ANDREWS, editors: Jonathan Dickinson’s Journal $1.25 

















Karl JASPERS: Way to Wisdom $1.25 














Ernst CASSIRER : The Myth of the State $1.45 















Benjamin N. CARDOZO : The Nature of the Judicial Proc 

















James B. CONANT : Science and C Sense $1.45 | 
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John DOLLARD ind others: Frustration and Aggression $1.25 















George Gaylord SIMF'SON : The Meaning of Evolution $1.45 



















Jeréme CARCOP INO : Daily Life in Ancient Rome $1.45 












Yale Universi'y Press, New Haven and London 








history in less sophisticated quarters, 
and the successive campaigns waged 
against modernism by Stalin, Hitler, 
and Mussolini finally isolated the 
modern movement in Paris. 


B’ THE 1930’s Paris alone was both 
politically free and aesthetical- 
ly hospitable. Foreign artistic circles 
(such as those in London and New 
York) that looked to Paris for thcir 
aesthetic intelligence had to narrow 
their focus. Modern art came to con- 
sist largely of what was reproduced 
in the annual volumes of the Ca- 
hiers d’Art and other French publica- 
tions. When Paris fell to Hitler in 
1940 and the leading personalities 
of the School of Paris moved to New 
York to sit out the war, the focus 
shifted again and New York emerged 
as an influential center. After the 
war, the writing of twentieth-cen- 
tury art history was chiefly concerned 
with this Paris-New York axis, and 
there was an understandable tend- 
ency to make the past conform to 
the interests of the present. 

The negative side of this history 
may be seen in the fact that a paint- 
er of the stature of Kokoschka—in 
my estimation, one of the great fig- 
ures of our century—lived out the 
war years in England in something 
close to total obscurity. Even a few 
months ago, when the French novel- 
ist Michel Butor wrote that he con- 
sidered Kokoschka as “certainly the 
greatest portrait painter in Western 
art since Lautrec, Cézanne, and Van 
Gogh,” his remark was made with an 
air of daring and originality. 

The second reason for this situa- 
tion is the peculiar relation that now 
obtains between critical and com- 
mercial values. To enter officially 
into an international art history, a 
modern artist must first compete 
successfully on the international 
art market: He must have the sup- 
port of an official agency, such as the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
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or the British Council in London, or 
of a powerful art dealer (and chances 
are that if he enjoys the support of 
the latter, he will have the backing 
of the former), who will naturally 
prefer those artists who work in 4 
style that is internationally nego 
tiable in both an aesthetic and a f- 
nancial sense. So long as histories and 
critical monographs are written from 
a purely local and national point of 
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view, it is possible for artists who 
fall outside the limits of internation- 
al fashion to receive serious atten- 
tion: this is the virtue of a narrow 
commitment that in other respects 
leads to critical distortion. But at- 
tempts to write a truly international 
-which is to say, a comprehensive— 
history of the modern movement 
tend to become mere reflections of 
current international styles. 


D* HAFTMANN’s Painting in the 
Twentieth Century, published 
now in two stout volumes and sur- 
veying the whole development of 
painting from the turn of the cen- 
tury to just the other day, is the most 
successful attempt I have seen at 
establishing the correct historical 
contours of the modern movement. 
Being a German, its author has not 
fallen prey to the notion that Paris 
alone has made the most significant 
contributions to painting in the 
twentieth century. At the same time, 
he has not succumbed to the tempta- 
tion that so often disfigures the writ- 
ings of his compatriots, namely, the 
practice of inflating German achieve- 
ments at the expense of everyone 
else’s. (Indeed, it strikes me that Dr. 
Haftmann’s distortions are all at the 
opposite extreme. It is disappoint- 
ing to see him dismiss so prodigious 
a painter as Lovis Corinth with a few 
patronizing phrases.) By and large, 
the result is a generous account of 
artists, movements, and styles that 
ranges over the whole map of Europe 
and America. In historical scope, in- 
tellectual energy, and factual inclu- 
siveness, we have had nothing like it 
before. 

The image of modern painting 
that emerges from this account is a 
far more interesting, varied, and ex- 
tensive one than any writer on art 
has given us in a long time. To 
elucidate the highly dramatic and 
anxiety-ridden art of the Norwegian 
Munch, to spell out the aesthetics 
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of Fauvism and Cubism along with 
the motives of Expressionism, to 
(lelve into the fantasy of isolated 
tceentrics like Ensor while clearly 
placing movements and organiza- 
ions as diverse as Orphism, the 
Bauhaus, the Camden Town Group, 
¢ Ash Can School, and the Abstrac- 
ion-Création group—to handle these 
md dozens of other subjects in so 
derly a manner is a very, large 
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case 
urgent 


Bui Thi Chinh, Vietnamese, age 4. 
Both parents ill. Mother suffers heart 
condition. Father has marsh fever. 
Unable to work steadily. Occasionally 
earns 20c a day. Two other children 
in family. Cannot afford to go to 
school. “Home” is a hut. Torn, woven 
bamboo walls. Floors beaten earth. 
House flooded during monsoons. 
Chinh sweet, sensitive, undernour- 
ished. Knows only want. Parents sick 
with despair for their destitute chil- 
dren. Help to Chinh means life to 
whole family. Case urgent. 


You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be sent the 
case history and photo of your “adopted” 
child, and letters from the child himself. Cor- 
respondence is translated by Plan. The child 
knows who you are. At once he is touched by 
love and a sense of belonging. Your pledge 
provides new clothing, blankets, food pack- 
ages, education and medical care, as well as a 
cash grant of $8.00 every month. Each child 
receives full measure of material aid from 
your contribution. Distribution of goods is su- 
pervised by Plan staff and is insured against 
loss in every country where Plan operates. 
Help in the responsible way. “Adopt” a 
child through Foster Parents’ Plan. Let 
some child love you. 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sec- 
tarian, government-approved independent re- 
lief organization, registered under No. VFA019 
% with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the United States Government 


and filed with the National Information Bureau in New York City. We eagerly offer 
our financial statement on request because we are so proud of the handling of our 
funds. Plan helps children in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong 


© 1961 FPP, Inc. 


[momo 


| Faster Pavents’ Plan, tr. 


352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Founded 1937 





PARTIAL LIST of SPONSORS 
and FOSTER PARENTS 


Steve Allen 

Bing Crosby 

K. C. Gifford 

Helen Hayes 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


C. D. Jackson 

Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler 
Garry Moore 

Edward R. Murrow 

Mary Pickford 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk 


Mr, & - Robert W. 
Sarno 





ber 28, 1961 
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year or more. If caenaiey sex. 
nationality ... 

1 will pay $15 « a ann ry one year or more ($180 per year). 
Payment will be monthly ( 
yearly 


| enclose herewith my first payment $.. 


B. | cannot “adopt” 
by contributing $ 
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2 Park Avenue South, New we 10, 3 
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Contributions are Income Tax deductible | 










































THE TEMPTATION OF THE WEST 
By Anpre MArraux. Never before published in 
English. 95¢ 


THE ART OF POETRY , 
By Paut VALE£ry. Introduction by T. S. ~~ ms 


THE BOOK OF THE IT 
By Georc Groppeck. Introduction by Lawrence 


Durrell. A rediscovered classic of east 
thought. $1.25 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA ss 4 
Introduction by LYMAN Bryson. $1.4 


THE HUDSON REVIEW ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by FREDERICK MorcGAN.: $1.65 
THE NEGRO VANGUARD 

By Ricuarp Barpopn. Biographies of Negro lead- 
ers instrumental in the fight for equality. $1.85 


TALKS ON AMERICAN LAW 
Edited by Haroxp J. Berman. Essays by Harvard 
Law School professors. > $1.25 


MY MORTAL ENEMY 

A novel by WILLA CATHER. 95¢ 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND SOCIETY 

By H. Sruarr Hucues. The Reconstruction of Eu- 
ropean Social Thought, 1890-1930. $1.85 


THE TORRENTS OF SPRING 
A novel by IVAN TURGENEV. $1.25 


FOUR CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PLAYS 
Heliman’s Toys in the Attic, Chayefsky’s The 
Tenth Man, Hansberry’s A Raisin in the Sun, 


Levitt’s The Andersonville Trial. $1.45 
THE UNITED STATES 

IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1960 

By Ricuarp P. Stessins, $1.45 
WINTER’S TALES 

By Isak DINESEN, $1.25 
AFRICA: The Politics of Independence 

By IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN. > $1.25 





Vintage RUSSIAN Library 


PETER THE GREAT 

By VasiLi KLYUCHEVsKy, $1.25 
RUSSIA ABSENT AND PRESENT 

By WLapimir WEDLE. Introduction by Hon. Rich- 
ard Hare. A sophisticated, compassionate cultural 
history of Russia. 95¢ 


THE YEAR OF PROTEST, 1956 
Edited by HucH McLean and WALTER N. Vick- 
Erxy. Writings from the year of least official cen- 


sorship. * $1.45 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN PLAYS: 
Volume One 

Edited by F, D. REEvE.> $1.45 


THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN MONARCHY 
By Sm Bernarp Pares. $1.85 





* A VINTAGE ORIGINAL 


RANDOM HOUSE Bon 


Now at your bookstore 








accomplishment. Dr. Haftmann con- 
nects artistic events in America, Eng- 
land, and Russia with the main 
stream of Continental art in a way 
that I believe has never been done 
before, certainly not on this scale. 

Moreover, his method permits him 
(and us) to follow the individual 
development of the major artists 
throughout the various twists and 
turns of movements and countermove- 
ments, decade after decade, and to re- 
late them to the hundreds of minor 
figures whose work completes a very 
rich and complicated panorama. His 
chapters, numbering 374 in Volume I 
alone, are brief and precise. At times 
they deal with particular personali- 
ties, at times with groups and 
theoretical formulations, Taken to- 
gether they form a kaleidoscope of 
artistic achievement that is consist- 
ently interesting. Inevitably there 
are repetitions and redundancies, 
but one never loses one’s way in the 
vast mass of historical, biographical, 
and critical material. 


D* HAFTMANN’S BOOK goes far to- 
ward restoring a comprehensive 
view of the modern movement, tran- 
scending the national parochialism 
that has so frequently marred writ- 
ing of this kind in the past. Yet, hav- 
ing accomplished so much, the au- 
thor nonetheless fails to free himself 
from the entanglements of current 
fashion. He clears the first hurdle 
only to come crashing down on the 
second. The original German edition 
of this book, published in 1954, gave 
very little attention to postwar paint- 
ing in England and America. The 
abstract painters from these coun- 
tries who now figure prominently 
in the English-language edition 
had nearly all done their char- 
acteristic work before that date, but 
it had not yet been successfully 
launched on the international mar- 
ket. In the interim it is the art 
market and its attendant publicity 
that has changed, not the art itself. 
Moreover, Dr. Haftmann has him- 
self been a moving force in the recent 
Documenta exhibitions at Kassel, 
which now rival the Venice Biennale 
and the Carnegie International as 
places where reputations are estab- 
lished for the purposes of interna- 
tional dealing. His account of paint- 
ing since 1945 is more a reflection 
of his bureaucratic activities (and 
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the activities of official organiza- 
tions in London, Paris, and New 
York) than of a disinterested critical 
judgment. As his history moves into 
the present and thus into the arena 
of his own official duties as an im- 
presario, one follows the account 
with a good deal of skepticism. 
Physically, the two volumes of 
Painting in the Twentieth Century 
are handsome to the eye but rather 
clumsy in the hand. The first voluine 
is nearly all text, relieved only by 
photographic portraits of some oit- 
standing artists. The second volume 
is devoted to illustrations with adili- 
tional commentaries. The _ illustia- 
tions do not altogether reflect the 
comprehensiveness of the text in Vol- 
ume I and are therefore disappoint- 
ing. One has a right to expeci a 
publication of this scope to be de- 
finitive in its pictorial matter, par- 
ticularly at this price, but Volume II 
is anything but that. The real value 
lies in the text of Volume I. 
It should be made available in a 
cheap edition, for it would be a pity 
to have a scholarly work of this 
order limited to a luxury market. 


Farce 
In Terror 


ALFRED KAZIN 


+ ene TaLes, by Nikolai Leskov. 
Translated by David Magarshack. With 
an introduction by V. S. Pritchett. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $5. 


In 1934, when the Soviet composer 
Dmitri Shostakovitch had the dis 
tinction of outraging Stalin him 
self by the “formalism” and “decz- 
dence” of his opera Lady Macbeth 
of Mzensk, not much was heard of 
Nikolai Leskov (1831-1895), the au 
thor of the original story on which 
the opera was based. To read the 
story itself, in this welcome selec 
tion from Leskov’s stories, is to real: 
ize not only what superb material 
for an opera it makes, but what al 
extraordinary artist in this curious! 
old-fashioned form of the long stor 
or short novel Leskov must have 
been. I know that ours is suppose 
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What is happening in American col- 
leges today? 

“The College Scene” probes far be- 
neath the surface of this generation’s 
university life, revealing the political, 
moral, and educational trends not listed 
in college catalogues—but which are 
the true shapers of tomorrow’s leaders. 

What is today’s undergraduate and 
teacher like? How good an education 
is the student guaranteed? What about 
his reviving interest in politics and 
what is his approach to religion, sex, 
and the world about him? Which are 
the best schools and how do they differ 
from those less effective? How does the 
student feel about his world today and 
his place in tomorrow? 

“The College Scene” raises and 
answers these questions in a supplement 
as significant as Harper’s recent sup- 
plements, “The Mood of the Soviet 
People”, “The Crisis in American 
Medicine”, and “Writing in America”. 

With the October supplement you 
also get a complete, regular issue of 
Harper’s. Contents include: “A Way 
Out of the Welfare Mess” by Edgar 
May; “My Escape from the CIA” by 
Hughes Rudd; “The Culture Monopoly 
at Lincoln Center” by Herbert Kupfer- 
berg; “Corsica Out of Season” by Wal- 
lace Stegner; “ ‘The New Thing’ in Jazz” 
by Martin Williams; a profile of Mau- 
reen Neuberger by William S. White; 
“Private vs. Public: Could Kenneth 
Galbraith Be Wrong?” by Henry E. 

*Wallich, plus more articles, stories, re- 
views, columns, and illustrations. 

What better time to start your Har- 
per’s subscription? You may have up 
to 14 monthly issues for only $3.87, 
at the special new reader’s-rate. 


Harper’s magazine #10 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please start my Harper's subscription with the 
October issue which includes the special 64- 
page supplement, “The College Scene.” | under- 
stand that a year’s subscription (12 issues) is 
normally $5.00. But: 


(] ! want to take advantage of your special 
subscription offer. Please send me the 
next 12 issues for only $3.87, and bill 
me later. 


| want to take advantage of your spe- 
cial, special subscription offer. | have 
enclosed my check for $3.87, so please 
send me the next 14 issues. 


O 


Check One 


Name. 





Street Address 





Please Print 


City 






















Among other things, C is a Roman 
numeral for 100; it is also a 
symbol, in chemistry, for carbon; 
in music, for the first tone or note 
in the scale of C major, or the 
third in the scale of A minor, for 
4/4 time, or for contralto; in 
physics, for coulomb. In mathe- 
matics, it stands for constant. 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the C 
entry. For constant use at home, at 
school, in business, you need a 
modern dictionary, one in which 
every entry is freshly defined — 
with clarity and directness — for 
the times in which we live. You'll 
find such a dictionary is filled with 
many surprising, illuminating, and 
informative things. If you’d like to 
see a modern dictionary at its best, 
ask any bookseller to show you “the 
experts’ dictionary.” 
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to be the great age of what Henry 
James called the “blessed novella,” 
but while it is a form that has the 
compressed action of a story, it must 
have the interest of a novel, which 
is character—and character is cer- 
tainly not what contemporary fiction 
is strong in. Unlike so many Ameri- 
can writers of short stories, for ex- 
ample, Leskov does not make you 
feel that his situation is ever “sym- 
“bolic,” that it could have happened 
to anybody. Anybody is exactly 
what psychology is about. Leskov 
says in one of his stories that while 
he has never doubted the wisdom of 
Hamlet’s remark that there are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in your philos- 
ophy, “what interested me most of 
all was what things happened to 
whom.” It is this concern with the 
singular fact in the life of the unique 
person that makes the reader sud- 
denly sit up. Leskov puts you back 
in a world where unexplainable 
facts happen to real people (or 
should it be real things happening 
to unexplainable people?). As V. S. 
Pritchett puts it here in one of his 
fine appreciations, with Leskov life 
is pursued to the end. All the psy- 
chological generalities that have 
been mustered to help you “place” 
some particularly difficult character 
fall down. You are adrift again on 
the mystery of human character—and 
it is character, the bottom and irre- 
ducible self, that is the mystery, not 
the “personality” with which we an- 
swer to the social demand on 
ourselves. 


a OUR PART of the country you 

occasionally come across charac- 
ters some of whom you can never 
remember without an inward shud- 
der however many years may have 
passed since you first met them. Such 
a character was Katerina Lvovna 
Izmaylov, a merchant’s wife, who 
some time ago. . .” That’s the way 
to begin! Our merchant’s young wife 
has no children, her husband is 
often away on business, and she is 
bored. So far, there is nothing re- 
markable about her; she’s bored but 
perfectly respectable. But a young 
workman, Sergey, suddenly wins her 
over, and husband away, she takes 
him openly into the house to live 
with her. When her indignant 
father-in-law chastises him, the 
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young man sardonically aceepts pun- 
ishment as his due. “Tell me where 
to go and you have your fun. Drink 
my blood.” But Katerina puts Sergey 
into her husband’s bed to recovei 
and then mixes rat poison into the 
father-in-law’s food. No one guesses 
that he has been murdered, and 
swiftly giving him good Christian 
burial (it’s hot), the lovers cheer 
fully go back to bed. It is so ho: 
that Katerina sleepily fondles a fai 
cat that has crept into bed with 
them—until she remembers that she 
does not own a cat. The creature 
keeps slipping through her fingers 
whenever she wants to hold him, 
and finally she goes into the garden 
to have tea. Despite the unconscious 
terrror that the cat represents, she 
enjoys the evening and possesses 
Sergey with the most direct delight. 
She is simply madly in love, and 
gaily reassures Sergey when he ex- 
presses occasional uneasiness about 
the husband’s return. Even when the 
cat returns with the face and voice 
of her late father-in-law, followed 
by her husband, Katerina coolly 
listens to his reproaches and openly 
brings out Sergey to make love to 
him. Her husband strikes her, she 
seizes him from behind with her 
thin fingers and flings him on the 
floor “like a sheaf of damp hemp.” 
The poor husband, who “had not 
expected such a quick ending,” begs 
for a priest so that he can confess; 
Katerina whispers, “You'll be all 
right without it,” and presses Sergey’s 
hands tighter around the husband's 
throat to finish him off. Afterwards, 
to her dismay, a young relative turns 
up to claim the estate, and when he 
falls ill in her house, Katerina and 
Sergey choke him to death. But the 
murder is witnessed by townspeople, 
and the guilty pair are arrested, 
flogged, and sent off to Siberia. The 
most extraordinary scene is the last, 
for on their long dreary march, 
Sergey outrages Katerina by taking 
up with another girl, and as they 
are being ferried across the Volga, 
Katerina pushes the girl into the 
water and jumps in after her. The 
convicts throw a boat hook into the 
water, but Katerina “broke from 
another wave, emerging almost to 
the waist, and threw herself on 
Sonetka like a strong pike on a soft 
little perch, and neither appeared 


again.” 
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What no summary can indicate 
are the extraordinary transitions in 
the story. From the moment Katerina 
falls in love with Sergey, she is so 
passionate, obstinate, and resolute 
that she actually engages our ad- 
miration and even our sympathy. 
Yet despite her determination, the 
most curious things keep happening 
to her—the cat slips into her bed and 
the townspeople suddenly collect 
outside the house as the lovers are 
dispatching the young relative. This 
contrast between the curious forth- 
rightness of her character and the 
way in which, as in a French boudoir 
farce, people keep interrupting and 
coming into the house at the wrong 
time, gives the story a facetiousness 
in horror, as when Katerina near the 
end “tried to remember a prayer, 
but her lips only whispered: ‘How 
we used to make love together in 
the long autumn nights, and hurry 
people out of this world.’” You can 
see why the dramatic imagination 
of a composer would seize on this 
story as Alban Berg seized on 
Biichner’s Wozzeck. The scene in 
which the last victim is strangled 
just in time for hundreds of hands 
to start knocking at all the windows 
reads as if the basic musical sounds 
were already there. (Maybe it was not 
Shostakovitch’s “advanced” musical 
style so much as the knocking at 
this gate that enraged. Stalin, who 
when it came to murdering his own 
family and friends was quite a Lady 
Macbeth himself.) 


L # with all these marvelous stafe 

effects in one short piece of fic- 
tion, Leskov does not “handle” and 
push effects in the manner of the 
contemporary short story. You feel 
that the author has taken hold of 
material that is already there, in 
the i imagination of his country and 
his time, not that he has invented 
it in order to call attention to his 
own cleverness. And it is noteworthy 
that his language rests on intrinsic 
dramatic truth, not on the sophisti- 
cation of his own style. The greatest 
touch in the story is probably the 
dying husband asking his wife for 
a priest and Katerina whispering 
back to him, “You'll be all right 
without it,” just before she tightens 

lover’s stranglehold around the 
poor man’s neck. But whenever Les- 
kov introduces some comment of his 
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“No POLITICAL COMMENTATOR who 
wants to be taken seriously will ever 
again make Mencken's mistake—the 
consequence of a heart too light—of 
underrating Roosevelt or even Hoover. 
Instead, he will be serious and responsi- 
ble. And to prove his possession of these 
drear qualities, he will manfully overrate 
not just Kennedy, Nixon, Rockefel- 
ler and Symington but every spear car- 
rier in their comedy.”” (From Murray 
Kempton’s review 
of T. H. White's 
“Making of the 
President, 1960.’’) 
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Studies of 19th-century 
Russia foreshadow 


the 20th century 





[REVOLUTION] 
Alexander Herzen 
and the Birth of 
Russian Socialism, 
1812-1855 


By Martin Malia. During Nicholas 
I’s despotism (1825-55), Alexander 
Herzen moved from dialectical: phi- 
losophy to revolutionary action as did 
Marx. He and Bakunin were the first 
Russian socialists to call for revolt of 
the masses. Turning biography to in- 
tellectual analysis, Mr. Malia shows 
that Herzen is typical of the liberal 
in a repressive environment; frustra- 
tion in the active world finally 
changed liberal concepts into radical 
programs. A Russian Research Center 
Study. $10.00 


Re NNR 
[POLICE STATE] 
The Third Section 


POLICE AND SOCIETY IN RUSSIA 
UNDER NICHOLAS I 
By Sidney Monas. This is a vivid 
account of the Russian secret police 
formed by Nicholas I (1825-55). It 
shows the profound effect of the police 
on Russian political and intellectual 
life, and demonstrates that such in- 
stitutions, far from being endemic to 
autocratic Russia, were a by-product 
of Westernization. A Russian Re- 
search Center Study. Illus. $6.75 


RR ES oS 
[COMMUNISM] 


Dilemmas of Progress 
in Tsarist Russia 
By Arthur P. Mendel. The first 


comprehensive analysis of Russian 
Marxism in its formative years, 1880- 
1900, when Russian intellectuals 
adapted Western Marxism to suit the 
needs of an agrarian, autocratic so- 
ciety — an adaption that in part ac- 
counts for the great appeal of Russian 
Marxism in present-day underde- 
veloped countries. With current em- 
phasis, the author examines the op- 
position to Russian Marxism led by 
the Legal Populists; and then its com- 
plete rejection expressed by the Legai 
Marxists in favor of humanitarian 
idealism. A Russian Research Center 
Study. $7.00 
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own, you feel that he, too, has been 
terrified or moved by the story that 
has been given him to tell. One is 
not surprised, after reading some of 
Leskov’s stories, to learn that he 
was brought up under Quaker in- 
fluence in Russia, and that he be- 
came a Tolstoyan. He ‘has the same 
straightforward humanity that you 
are always conscious of in Chekhov, 
and it does not relapse into senti- 
mentality. 

Leskov is indeed more of a fan- 
tastic and nonrealistic writer than 
Chekhoy is, and at least two of the 
stories in this collection, “The En- 
chanted Wanderer” and “The Left- 
Handed Craftsman” (often trans- 
lated as “The Steel Flea”), are both 
in form and content adaptations of 
the fairy tale. They read as if they 
had been written by a Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen who wrote about 
adults alone, in an adult world that 
lends itself to the fairy tale only be- 
cause in the adult world things never 
work out logically, though it is only 
adults who insist that they must. 
And in “The Sentry” you even have 
a political satire that manages to 
touch sardonically on all the ruling 
institutions of old Russia, from the 
army to the Church, without ever 
departing from the marionette look 
that characters often wear in a fairy 
tale. One of the Emperor’s sentries, 
standing guard in sight of the Neva, 
is horrified to see a man struggling 
in the river. Torn between his sol- 
dierly duty and his concern, the 
sentry decides to “desert” his post, 
jumps in, saves the man, and hands 
him over for safekeeping to a pass- 
ing officer. The officer takes the man 
to a police station and claims credit 
for saving the man’s life (though his 
clothes are entirely dry). The sentry 
gets off with his life only because 
one of his officers would have his 
own career seriously jeopardized if 
the truth of the “desertion” got out, 
and gratefully accepts two hundred 
strokes of the birch. By saving a 
man’s life, the sentry has seriously 
embarrassed the authorities, and 
soon there are so many rumors of 
the affair that everyone in power 
has something to say about it. The 
last word belongs to a bishop, who 
listens gravely to the true story and 
concludes that “For a soldier to suf- 
fer degradation and wounds for a 
heroic action may prove far more 
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profitable than for him to become 
overbearing because of a mark of 
distinction. But what is most im- 
portant in this matter is to take care 
never to mention anywhere what 
anyone said about it and on what 
occasion.” 


Innocence 


Regained 
GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


HE BATTLE OF THE WILD TURKEY AND 
Oruer TAes, by Alvin Johnson. 
Atheneum. $4.50. 


In this surprising and happy book, 
Alvin Johnson, distinguished scholar 
and teacher, editor and economist, 
past president of the New School 
for Social Research in New York, 
shows that the long years of a nota- 
ble career as educator, in which he 
must have been exposed to every 
variety of academic and _ literary 
sophistication, have never altered the 
simple faith in goodness that he 
knew as a boy more than eighty 
years ago in Nebraska. Imperturba- 
bly he writes stories about pioneer 
days in the Middle West that have 
happy endings, unashamedly he 
makes clear that the happy endings 
are not attained by chance but by 
the persistent exercise of courage, 
kindness, and homely, old-fashioned 
morality. His are moral tales; we are 
unaccustomed to them and they dis 
concert us; we wait expectantly for 
the little touch that will indicate 
some slightly disgusting abnormality 
and thus bring them back into the 
norm of story writing today. That 
little touch never appears: Alvin 
Johnson’s unfashionable norm is 
that of the Golden Rule. 

His heroes leave home and meet 
with many adventures; in the end 
each takes a wife and founds 3 
home. It will be a farm. The pattern 
is stated in the title of one of the 
best stories: Hobart Alburn will 
travel “The Long Way Around.” 
The son of a physician who could 
not make up his mind to send oul 
bills, he was an excellent scholar in 
a small college where the professor 
had been educated in the “days o 
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PARDON MY NORWEGIAN, BUT 





WHICH WAY TO THE CASBAH? 





Inthe scene above, American troops, roast- 
ing in their cold weather gear, are disem- 
barking in North Africa. Is this the great- 
est SNAFU of all time? Patience, let us 
examine the facts: 

We now turn the clock back to those tense 
days of World War II when a “Second 
Front” was imminent. There appeared at 
Berlitz one day a Colonel “*X”’. In furtive 
whispers, he inquired whether 300 soldiers 
could learn to speak Norwegian in secret 
in 6 weeks. He was assured that, by sum- 
moning all of our Norwegian teachers 
from all over the country, Berlitz could 
accomplish the task. 

Arrangements were made. The troops ar- 
tived, learned to speak Norwegian and left 
on the appointed date, ultimately to dis- 
embark in—North Africa! 

Fantastic blunder? Hardly. You see, Army 
intelligence experts knew that there was 
bound to be a security slip-up among the 


troops. Somebody was sure to say “You 
should see all us G.I.’s learning to speak 
Norwegian at Berlitz.” This would be re- 
ported to Berlin and the Germans would 
assume that we were going to invade Nor- 
way instead of North Africa. 

Berlitz was later informed that the German 
High Command fell for the plot completely. 
The tough part of the Army’s job came 
when it had to explain to 300 G.I.’s why 
they spent six weeks preparing for the land 
of Sonja Henie and wound up calling on 
Pepe le Moko. 

The foregoing is a true story. It illustrates 
that whatever your language needs are, 
Berlitz can solve your problem. This is 
true wheiher you’re a businessman, a 
tourist out on the town or an espionage 
agent. At Berlitz you can learn to speak 
any language quickly and easily and 
Berlitz makes it possible for you to arrange 
a schedule to suit your convenience. In 
our schools, in homes, in offices, in the 
Venezuelan jungles, in the oil fields of 
Indonesia, Berlitz instructors have taught 
10% million people to speak over 50 dif- 
ferent languages. Governments, military 


organizations and major companies send 
key men to Berlitz to prepare them for 
assignments abroad. Many forward looking 
companies send wives as well, because 
they’ve discovered that men stay on the 
job longer when their wives are also 
equipped to speak the local language. 
Across the country or around the globe 
your local Berlitz Director can tailor a 
program of Berlitz instruction to your 
specific needs. 

There are 231 Berlitz schools in leading 
cities throughout the world. They're easy 
to find. Simply break this secret spy code: 
TLUSNOC RUOY LACOL ENOHPELET 
YROTCERID. (Burn this after decoding.) 
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6023. THE POETRY OF BORIS PASTERNAK. A 
selection of poems from 1917 to 1959, ed. & 
transl. by George Reavey, with an essay on Paster- 
nak, a bibliography and three important prose pieces 
by Pasternak. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.00 





6028. VICTORIA R. By Helmut & Alison Gern- 
sheim. A handsome text-and-picture biography of 
Queen Victoria, with 400 B. ge based on 
her personal pavorgh A ums; a comprehen- 
sive work dea with the woman rather than 
the sovereign, = A —— reiationships rather 
than politics. 8144” x 

Pub. at $12.50. Only 4.95 











5990. VESALIUS: The Anatomy Illustrations. Ed. 
by J. B. Saunders & Charles B. O'Malley. One of 
the most remarkable works in the whole history of 
science, art and printing, with 96-full-page facsimiles 
of Vesalius’ powerful and dramatic woodcuts of the 
human figure and organs, annotations, a discussion 
of the plates and a biographical sketch of the great 
16th ome F cunt artist. 

Pub. at $10 Only 5.95 





P-803. THE WEIGHING OF SOULS. 


A stunning silk screen reproduction of an Egyp- 
tian papyrus of the 6th century B.C., depicting 
the scene in the Hall of Double Justice, between 
the land of the living and the a... dom of the 
dead, where the souls of all dec persons are 
judged before Osiris. Figures in brown, green, 
blue and black against a tan background. A 16” 
x 40” picture on a sheet 1742” high x 44” 
wide. Special 2.98 











6027. MEMOIRS OF A RENAISSANCE POPE. An 
abridgment of the Commentaries of Pius II, the 
only autobiography ever left by a Pope, and one of 
the revealing documents of the Renaissance, an 
eloquent self-portrait and a vital picture of the era; 
transl. 4 Florence A. Gragg, ed. by Leona C 
Gabel. Pub. at $6.00, Only 2.98 
5887. EROGENEITY AND LIBIDO. By Robert Fliess, 
M.D. A distinguished psychoanalytic study by a 
noted teacher and author presenting some addenda 
to Freud’s controversial theory of the psychosexual 
development of the human, with original theoretical 
conclusions based on the author's clinical observa 
tions. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 


6030. THE JAZZ AGE. By Marvin Barrett & 
William Cahn. Here, in over 250 pictures and 
a brilliantly evocative text, is the image of the 
Jazz Age, from Wilson at Versailles to Wall 
Street laying an egg—the Charleston, boot- 
legging, Lindbergh, Texas Guinan, Normalcy, 
and the wild, wild times. 

Pub. at $5.95. Only 2.98 














5948. CHAUCER. By Raymond Preston. An inter- 
pretation for the modern reader of Chaucer's works; 
not merely an elucidation, but a genuine guide to 
the enjoyment of one of hy greatest and most 
entertaining of poets. Pub. $5.00. Only 1.98 
R-334. TRIAL OF P SOCRATES & TWO DIALOGUES 
OF PLATO. Eloquent philosophy and history’s most 
famous courtroom scene dramatically re-created by 
Thomas Mitchell. Beautifully gift boxed. 9.95 





P-823. FRANZ MARC—ON CANVAS: 
RED HORSES. 


This is a fine example by the modern German 
Master of animal studies, The brilliant reds, 
blues, blue-greens, yellow, and yellow-greens on 
an orange background are silk-screened in rich 
oils. 17” high x 26” wide on a 20” x 30” can 
vas. Special 7.95 

















5864. Rand McNally WORLD GUIDE. Recommend- 
ed for every home and office—725 large pages 
handsomely illustrated with 325 photos and end- 
paper maps in full color. An authoritative encyclo- 
pedia packed with thousands of vital facts on the 
geography, history, government, people, climate and 
resources of every country in the world, with sepa- 
rate articles on leading cities, towns, rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, and place: of interest. Fully indexed. 
Pub, at $6.95 Only 2.98 
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6083. A BELGIAN COOKBOOK. By Juliette Elkon. 
A sampling of Belgium’s regional dishes in over 
260 recipes for hors d'oeuvres, soups, fish, shell- 
fish, meat, game, poultry, salads and desserts; many 
one dish casserole meals, no exotic, hard-to-get in- 
oe Pub. at $3.95. nly 1.98 


Engels: THE ——n OF THE WORK-. 


ao “CLASS IN ENG modern translation 
of one of the pioneer classics of Socialist writing, 
the famous work by Friedrich Engels who, with 
Marx, is one of the ‘“‘fathers” of modern Com- 
munism. Pub. at $5.00 Only 1.98 
6549. AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA. By 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. by Theodor Reik; preface by 
George Jean athan. A forthright lucid discussion 
of the 3,000 classics of erotica in the rare 
= and restricted pA of the world’s great 
libraries—synopses and extracts of famous works, 
descriptions of rary ) eeaeeee, etc, Fine binding: 
boxed. Pub. at $6. Only 2.98 





6029. Cecil Beaton: JAPANESE. Over 100 
superb otos of the countryside, the crowded 
cities, Noh and Kabuki drama, dancers, geishas 
and all else that captures the essence of Japan, 
plus drawings and a sparkling text make this 
strikingly handsome volume an excellent intro- 
duction and companion to Japan. 814” x 11”. 
Pub. at $12.50. Only 5.95 











6280. Sartre: EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMAN 
MOTIONS. Here’s the heart of Sartre’s philosophy 
—that man is personally responsible for what he 
does—that there are no values external to man— 
that man may choose different values. 

Pub. at $2.7 Only 1.00 
5203. casamne OF PROTESTANTISM. Ed. by 
Vergilius Ferm. A large and meaty volume offering 
a virtual history of Protestant thought; 17 sizeable 
excerpts in nearly 600 pages, the influential writ- 


of Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Kierkegaard and 
rs, man = them unavailable except in libraries. 
Pub. at $10. Only 1. 











2897. CHINESE ART. By Finlay MacKenzie. 
Illustrated with 48 magnificent color plates, pic- 
tures in the text and a map, this handsome vol- 
ume features a long introduction, essays on 
bronzes, pottery, porcelain, painting and callig- 
raphy, a chronological table and notes on the 
plates. Special 1.98 











4302. THE WHITE PAPER. An anonymous short 
novel that delineates in striking detail the strange 
passions of a young Frenchman whose love affairs 
went beyond normal bounds. Preface and illustra- 
tions by Jean Cocteau. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
5765. APHRODITE. By Pierre Louys. Newly transl. 
by Frances Keene; illus. with 19 versions of 
Aphrodite by ancient and modern masters. The 
famous French novel of pagan love in a handsome 
edition on colored paper, with gold-stamped heavy 
doth binding. Double boxed. 278 pp. 614” x 
10%". Pub. at $13.50. Only 5.95 


6002. LEONARDO DA VINCI ON THE HUMAN 

Y. The anatomical, physiological and embryo- 
logical drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, with trans- 
lations, emendations and a_biogra hical introduc- 
tion by C. D. O'Malley & J. Saunders. Over 1200 
scientifically exact and artistically beautiful draw- 
ings, many from the Royal Library at Windsor. 
Winner ¢, = hic Arts awards; 506 pp. 9” x 12”. 
Pub, at 00. Only 12.50 





P-827. Original 
Dry Point: 
MATERNITY. 

By Robert Cariola. 
An original dry 
point engraving 
evoking the charm 
and warmth of 
motherhood in sim- 
ple, incisive lines 
against a soft gray 
background. A lim- 
ited edition of 250 
numbered originals, 
signed by the artist. 
Picture area, 1714” 

_ x i134" wide, 


; a per 
2244" - TTY ms 
Paks 9.95 














= LIBRARY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. Nine 
2”, 33-1/3 rpm, hi-fi records, including complete 
son courses in French, Spanish, German, Ital- 

ian and a basic 24-lesson course in Russian. 
Pub. at $45.75. Only 14.95 


5767. WALDEN. mM. By Henry David Thoreau. Preface 
by Joseph W. rutch. Illus. with 24 ancient 
esas. The great American classic of 
nature writing, in a handsome edition chosen by 
the AIGA as one of the 30 best , oe the 
Year, a - ogg le gg Se id-stamped eavy 
inding; double box pp. 7” x 10% 
Pub. at $13.75. Only 5.95 












6100. SOFT SKIES OF FRANCE. By Samuel Cham- 
berlain. A_ photographic panorama of the ever- 
changing French scene as it unfolds under skies 
that seem to belong only to France—cathedrals, 


ponent —— bes pen streets A Paris, etc., 
captu in magnificent gravure plates. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 





R-138. THREE CLASSICAL RECORDS. Rach- 
maninoff, Piano Concerto #2; Brahms, Sym- 
phony #1; Grieg, Peer Gynt Suites #1 and 
#2—recorded in the concert hall by the Oslo 
pg vege Orchestra. All are high fidelity, 
r &.. playing, 33-1/3 rpm, 
Ovig. pu 1.85. All 3 special 1.98 











6277. WORD ORIGINS AND THEIR ROMANTIC 
STORIES. By Wilfred Funk. Reveals the fascinat- 
ing derivations of more than 3,000 words in 
a use, with unusual — you can use to 

park any conversation. 432 Special 1.98 
$011. THE wee POET: . S. Eliot. By Hugh 
Kenner. 1959. A critical approach to the man, his 
milieu and his work © poems, criticism, and 
plays. Pub. at $5.00 Only 1.98 
6038. ASEXUALIZATION. By Johan Bremer, M.D. 
A factual study and follow-up of 216 men and 28 
women who were castrated as sex offenders under 
Norwegian law that considers the results achieved 
by castration both - punishment and medical treat- 


ment. Pub. at $5.0 Only 1.98 
6005. GEORGE SERNARD SHAW: Man of the 
Century. By Archibald Henderson. 1956. Author- 


ized biography of the 20th Century’s great man of 
letters, covers his many-sided genius and personality 
—plays, ye correspondence. An loudien ble ref- 
erence book. Over 950 pp. 76 illus. 

Pub. at $12.00. Only 3.98 








P-825. KLEE: FISH MAGIC. 
These highly decorative oo pee fish flash pink, 


red, blue and yellow through underwater flowers 
of blue, pink and red against a red and blue-grey 











background, Silk-screen. 17” high x 1234” 
wide. Special 3.95 
6018. ONCE UPON A CITY: New York from 


1890 to 1910. New York City around the turn of 
the century, as photographed by Byron and de- 
scribed by Grace M. Mayer of the Museum of the 
City of New York. Foreword by Edward Steichen. 
More than 200 photos, the cream of a priceless 
collection, that present an unsurpassed historical 
record—street scenes, slums, parades, theaters, res- 
taurants, automobiles, fires, private homes, etc.— 
of an earlier, more innocent metropolis. 

Pub. at $15.00. Only 7.95 





6022. MASTERPIECES OF GREEK DRAWING 
AND PAINTING. By Ernest Pfuhl. Foreword 
by Sir John Beazley. A concise but vivid out- 
line of the panes of Greek drawing and 
painting, and a full commentary on each of the 
160 splendid plates (6 pages in full color) that 
illustrate Greek art from early geometric — 
to the ny wall paintings of Pom 

Pub. at $12.0 Only "95 











6021. ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD: An An- 
thology. Selected by F. S. C. Northrop & Mason 
Gross. Intro. & note on Whitehead’s terminology by 
Dr. Gross. Three major works: On Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material World; Process and 
Reality; Modes of Thought. 928 pp. 

0. Only 6.95 


Pub. at $12.5 

5880. PICTORIAL ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN 

FIGURE. By Frederic Taubes. A world-renowned 

teacher on the techniques for depicting the human 
1 


figure with hundreds of illustrations. 





5367. THE NINE SYMPHONIES OF BEE- 
THOVEN IN SCORE. The scores clearly repro- 
duced with an original system for simplifying 
the reading of the scores. Historical and critical 
comment precedes each symphony. Large 9” x 
12” format, in soft reinforced binding suitable 
for use on music sans. 2.98 
Uniform with the a 

5606. THE SYMPHONIES, OF BRAHMS - 
ae eee IN SCORE. 2.98 

HE SYMPHONIES OF HAYDN, SCHU- 
BERT AND MOZART IN SCORE. 2.98 











6020. SUNSET AND EVENING STAR. By Sean 
O’Casey. The final volume of the great playwright’s 
autobiography. O'Casey looks back without regrets 
on the 15 beginning with his return from 
America. Pub. at $4.75. Only 2.95 


6009. THE GONCOURT BROTHERS. By Andre 
Billy. 1960. A full-length biography of the famous 
= of French literary collaborators. Revealing side 

og of Flaubert, Zola, Turgenev, etc. 
Pub. at $6.50. Only 2.98 








P-824. KLEE: BIRD GARDEN. 


A delightful arrangement of red and white birds 
among plants of pale and medium blues, blue- 
green and green, set off by the yellow and tan 
te and rich red-brown background. Silk-screen. 
17” high x 2334” wide. Special 3.95 











6007. THE BEST PLAYS OF 1957-58. Summer of 
the 17th Doll; The Rope Dancers; The Visit; Look 
Homeward, Angel; The Dark At the Top of the 
Stairs; Look Back in Anger; Under Milk Wood; 
Time Remembered; The Entertainer; and Sunrise at 
Campobello. Ed. by Louis Kronenberger. 

Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
6019. INISHFALLEN, FARE THEE WELL. By Sean 
O'Casey. A volume of the great playwright’s auto- 
biography, telling of his emergence from obscurity 


to success as a playwright, of the Irish ‘‘troubles’’, 
and of his decision to leave Ireland. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.95 


5946. PERSONALITY. By R. G. Gordon. A con- 
ception of Personality as the sum of bodily and 
mental functions of the individual together a = 
effects of environment, from which wy F 4 

nly 199 


rived his spiritual values. Pub. at $4.50 
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P-828. CAMBODIAN DANCERS. A pair of 
companion stone rubbings from the fabled 
buried temples of Angkor, depicting girls in 
ornamental dress and traditional postures of the 
Temple Dancer. Soft charcoal and light gray, 
silk screened on special =o made paper. Each 
is 24144” high x 194” wide. 

The pair, special 4.95 


4917. Collector's Item: HISTORY OF CLA 

JAZZ. A panoramic view of traditional jazz, fea- 
turing ali the great names—Armstrong, Morton, 
Oliver, Beiderbecke, Waller, hundreds more. Over 
60 complete selections on five 12” Ip records; plus 
an 814” x 10” illustrated softbound book, Intro- 
duction to Classic Jazz, by Charles E. Smith, with 
complete discographical information.. Handsomely 
gift boxed. Pub. at $25.00. Only 9.95 


6055. BROADWAY U.S.S.R. By Faubion Bow- 
ers. An exciting survey by a knowledgeable ex- 
pert of ballet, drama, opera, folk dancing, the 
circus and the movies as they are performed in 
Russia today; the training that produces some 
of the world’s greatest performers; the influence 
of the state; etc. 60 photos. 

Only 1.98 























Pub. at $5.00. 

6080. Winston Churchill: MEMOIRS OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. Ao abridgement of the six 
volumes of The Second World War, the mag- 
nificently written history that earned Sir Winston 
a Nobel Prize and offered readers one of the most 
authoritative views of the war; with maps, diagrams 
and an epilogue on the post-war years written by 
Churchill ‘; this volume. Over 1,000 p 

Pub. at $8.7 Only 4.95 
5114. UNDOUBTED QUEEN: A Pictorial Biography 
of Queen Elizabeth Ii of England. Compiled & 
designed by H. Tatlock Miller & Loudon Sainthill. 
A gorgeously illustrated book—page after page of 
magnificent photogravure plus 16 plates in full 
color—that captures the brilliance an pageantry of 
the Queen and the charm of the woman; a picture 
biography of her background, childhood, coronation 
and reign. 10” x 1214”. Pub. at $15.00. Only 2.98 
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As YOU READ the pages of FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS you can be sure that at the same 
time heads of state, foreign ministers, scholars 
and men of affairs everywhere are scanning 
them with you. They turn regularly to FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS for knowledge of what 
other leaders are thinking and proposing, for 
analyses in depth of life-and-death issues, for 
a sense of the forces around the world that 
are moving the minds of men. 


And it is because these same leaders in 
every land realize the worth and influence of 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS that you will find so 
many of them writing in its pages. 


Although FOREIGN AFFAIRS is read 
and written by experts it is edited for all 
people who have inquiring minds and a sense 
of responsibility for keeping themselves in- 
formed. It is edited in the conviction that 
important ideas and issues of policy can be 
made comprehensible and interesting to the 
layman as well as to the professional. 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
CURRENT OCTOBER ISSUE 


FREE 
SAVE $2.50 


We will enter a year’s subscription for new 
subscribers at the reduced rate of $5.00 
(regular rate $6.00 for 4 issues) and send 
you the October issue free—5 issues for 
only $5.00. You save $2.50. 




















*President John F. Kennedy: 
¢ “FOREIGN AFFAIRS is a superb in- 
strument of statesmanship. Its pages are one 
of the chief means by which there is a con- 
stant and meaningful dialogue between the 
realms of scholarship and public affairs. I 
know of no clearer sounding board for the 
testing both of new ideas and of the practical 
wisdom of world leaders. FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS has fully earned its high repute for 
keen editorial judgment, a fine sense of style, 
and as an unfailing source for guidance on 
both the urgent and emergent issues of world 
affairs.” 


In the current October issue 
For a Concert of Free Nations J. W. Fulbright 
Brazil’s New Foreign Policy Janio Quadros 
The Road Around Stalemate Harlan Cleveland 
Diplomacy Then and Now Harold Nicolson 


African Problems and the Cold War 
Sylvanus E. Olympio 
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O. Harries 
The New Left in France Victor A. Velen 
The French Army in Trouble Walter Kerr 
Turkey: Problems, Policies, Parties Nuri Eren 


Canada and the United States in World Politics 
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Edward W. Wagner 
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To introduce FOREIGN AFFAIRS to new 
subscribers, we will gladly send you the cur- 
rent October issue free, plus a full year’s 
subscription at a reduced price. Subscribe to 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS today and learn why 
the New York Herald Tribune called the re- 
view “the most competent and responsible 
leadership which this country has developed 
in the foreign field.” 
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noble austerity, before the Civil 
War. .. . But now it was the middle 
seventies, and the world was chang- 
ing. Money had come into its own 
as the real test of merit. Streams of 
money. . . . The stupidest man in 
Hobart’s class drove around in a 
shiny Victoria behind a team of 
spirited bays with tails docked fash- 
ionably.”” It was in college that E‘o- 
bart learned that while austerity was 
out of fashion, “scholarship, For) 1a 
mentis aeterna—mind in its true 
form eternal,” would never go cut 
of fashion. He set forth in search of 
a way of living that would permit 
him to pursue his researches into ihe 
relationship between the collective 
mind of a civilization and its lin- 
guage. 

For a time he worked as a 
salesman in a clothing store in San 
Francisco but, too successful, he had 
to flee a local Circe; he worked as a 
clerk in a lumber camp but fled 
when he found the lumberjacks 
were fed meat crawling with mag- 
gots; he panned gold. Everywhere he 
traveled he was honest, straighttor- 
ward, and asked questions. He ended 
by returning to Nebraska, where he 
visited Indian tribes. The Indians 
had the answers he sought: he built 
an adobe house for himself, planted 
corn, bought horses. Suddenly one 
day, just when a rainstorm was com- 
ing, a young lady rode up to his 
house, astonishingly wearing pants; 
after a short conversation in which 
Dido and Aeneas were mentioned, 
and Hobart was informed that he 
has compromised the young lady by 
the mere fact that she has invaded 
his premises, Hilda and Hobart rode 
off to be married. “It was absurd, 
exasperating. To have one’s plan of 
life upset, in such a casual way. But 
Hilda’s air was so frank, so confid- 
ing.” 

The plan of life was not upset 
after all. Hilda and Hobart had chil 
dren; Hobart wrote his book about 
languages; the two were as happy, 
to use their own words, as kings and 
queens. They were back in civilize 
tion, the true one. “It was a long 
way around,” Hobart remarked 
and Hilda replied, “A sweet way. 

To read these stories is to be caf 
ried into a daydream of Indian 
pioneers, scholars, horses, and farm 
the manners and even the economié 
of an earlier America. 
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